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[| Sparks 


Detroit want ad: For Sale—5 
good tires and tubes (7.00 x 16), 
$70; 1936 Packard free. 

* * * 


Ignoring even the hand of death 
(three congressmen died suddenly 
in 48 hours), the House passed the 
inflation bill last week. 

* * ef 


If you get more’ bananas 
quicker, credit GM Diesel which 
is now installing its engines in a 
fleet of fruit boats working out of 
Latin America. 

‘* 


Not Afraid? 

Ted Grange, Alemite’s  ad- 
manager, believes Detroit Adcraft 
club had a lot of courage at a 
recent session to feature Dun- 
ninger—who has spent a lifetime 
exposing “mediums.” 

* * *# 


Other Fellow’s Line 

It’s pretty much a fact that 
“80 percent of the postwar plan- 
ning” in industry “is trying to get 
into the other fellow’s line,” Carl 
H. Hendrikson jr., Buffalo regional 
business consultant of the U. S. 
department of commerce, asserts. 
* a * 


‘Not Too Fast’ 

C. E. Wilson, who resigned as 
WPB’s vice-chairman and _ then 
stayed on at request of President 
Roosevelt, cautions against too- 
rapid conversion to peacetime 
* products since the war “is by no 
means over.” 

Somtime late in 1944, he said, 
engineering forces of the aircraft 
industry probably can be diverted 
to peacetime designs. 
* * * 


Meanest Trick? 

Tactics of the OPA in Western 
Kentucky have resulted in the 
Hopkins County post of the 
American Legion adopting reso- 
lutions denouncing the practices 
of OPA, in playing on the patri- 
otic feelings of service stations as 
decoys, and then arresting or fil- 
ing suits against the_ station 
operators if they let soldiers have 
gasoline without ration coupons. 


In some cases the soldiers have 
come in with various sob stories, 
and big-hearted service station 
operators have tried to cooper- 
ate, merely to get into trouble 
over violation of the gasoline 
rationing regulations. 


* 


Owner Responsible 

United States Court of Appeals 
in Washington has ruled that the 
owner of an _ automobile, who 
leaves the key in the ignition, is 
responsible if the car is stolen and 
an accident results. The court re- 
versed a district court decision 
absolving one James O. Hartman 
from damages caused when his 
truck was stolen and struck one 
Willie Ross. 

The trial court dismissed the suit 
ion the basis of a 1916 decision 
holding that, despite the presence 
of an ordinance prohibiting leav- 
ing keys in the switch with the 
ignition unlocked, the leaving of 
the car in this condition did not 
make the owner responsible be- 
cause another person intervened 
to cause the accident. 
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\“As the result of pentup demand, 


Navy to Dispose 
Of 10,000 Used 


Trucks Soon 


Few Parts to Be Sold 
With 16,750 Vehicles 


Army Plans to Release 


WASHINGTON. — Follow- | 


ing the War Department’s 
official announcement last 
week that several thousand 


non-combat Army vehicles, 
trucks and passenger cars of the 
vintage of 1940 and earlier, will be 
released shortly for essential civil- 
ian use, developments in the pro- 
posed sale of these units came 
forth in rapid succession. 


High points of the situation as 
this edition of Automotive News 
goes to press are: 


In addition to the more than 

10,000 used trucks and _ 6,750 
automobiles that the Army already 
has declared surplus, the Navy is 
about to throw a large number of 
used trucks on the market. The 
number is indefinite, but it may 








reach 10,000. 


Unless the present law is 

changed, the Navy will sell its 
used automotive units under sealed 
bids to the highest bidders. Dealers, 
as well as individuals, will be given 
an opportunity to bid. 


Proposed sales of Army units 

through the Procurement di- 
vision of the Treasury department 
are held up, pending further in- 
quiry by the House Small Business 
committee and a report from ODT 
on how it thinks the truck units 
should be sold. 

Procurement Officials, while not 

saying that they would accept 
ODT recommendations as to meth- 
ods of sale, said they would give 
the recommendations very careful 
consideration. 


Just what ODT will recommend 

is unknown, but the practical 
transportation men in the organi- 
zation feel that some plan should 
be worked out so that the trucks 
will be reconditioned before being 
put into civilian service, and also 
placed in the hands of persons 
needing them most to aid in the 
general war effort. 


The vehicles in question, the 
War department stated, are 
those for which it is almost im- 
possible to get needeg spare 
parts without disrupting the | 

(Continued on Page 10, Col. 4) 


Auto Firms Urge Ok Now 


On Tools — New Cars 








| C. K. Whittaker, 


a om 
A HIGH-POWERED quartette in Studebaker’s West Coast war activities; 


resident of Studebaker Pacific Corp.; a Studebaker-assembled 


power plant for the Vega Ventura bomber; Vice-President Stanley Whitworth, 


in charge of production; and Pau 


G. Hoffman, president of Studebaker Corp. 


The picture was taken on a recent | visit by Hoffman to the plant. 


WPB Aets to Increase 





Supply of Repair Parts 


WASHINGTON. — War Produc- 
tion Board has announced an 
amendment to Limitation Order 
L-158 containing several important 
changes for the purpose of in- 
creasing the available supply of 
replacement parts deemed neces- 
sary to keep the essential trans- 
portation of the country in opera- 
tion. 


The restrictions on producers’ 
inventories of finished replace- 
ment parts have been eliminated. 
This important change will allow 
producers to schedule runs of re- 
placement parts in accordance 


with the most efficient manufac- | 


turing practices and not limit 
their usage of facilities to pro- 
duction of specific quotas. 


In addition, WPB is now em- 


powered to direct any producers} 
| or distributor to deliver or to sell 


|replacement parts available for} 
|civilian distribution to any other) 
'persons and in such quantities as 
the WPB may determine. 

The acute shortage of tungsten 


|has necessitated the standardiza-| 


cording to the Automotive division 
of the WPB; therefore one sec- 
tion of the amended order pro- 
vides that distributors must return 
used contact points to the pro- 
ducer or supplier for reclamation 
when the distributor is unable to 
perform this service. 


The Automotive division esti- 
mates that through these conser- 
vation steps, manufacturers will 
use 25 percent less tungsten while | 
up to 85 percent of the contacts} 
thus returned will be reclaimed | 
| for further use. 


All deliveries of replacement 
parts for resale or to consumers 
may be made as though the pur- 
chase orders bore the same 
preference ratings as those as- 
signed to the manufacturer for 
the production of these parts. 
Various items have been added 
| to the list of replacement parts 
| as set forth in the original order. 

“Engines, less starting, ignition 
and fuel systems” has been sub- 

(See PARTS, Page 12, Col. 1) 


tion of ignition contact discs, ac- 
| 
| 














Industry Urged to Act Now to Avert Crippling Legislation... 


Slocum Offers 10-Point Safety Program 


WASHINGTON. — The 


to avoid a postwar 


or 
subject the industry’s sales organi- | 
zations to crippling legislation, | 
George M. Slocum, publisher of 


AUTOMOTIVE News, told an interest- | 
ed group here last week. 

“The public has come to look as| 
a matter of course to the young} 
and aggressive automobile industry | 
|for great things, and it is already 
whetting its lips in anticipation of 
the postwar car,” Slocum asserted. | 


extraordinary buying power, junk- 
ing and other factors, 


automo-| likely that when the industry gets | 
bile industry must begin now to|/into full production again, factory! start its planning now, 
develop a vigorous safety program | passenger car sales will 
automotive | all 
death toll, which may reach 60,000| ceeding five million 
70,000 yearly and which may | early postwar year. 


outstrip 
levels ‘perhaps ex- 
units in an 


previous 


“When these new cars pour by 


the millions into the hands of a | 


peace-excited public, it appears 
inevitable that the accident toll 
will soar to record heights, un- 
less drastic preventive measures 
are undertaken now.” 

Slocum said he is exceedingly 
optimistic over the tremendous 
role that will be played by the 


automobile industry and U. §S. busi- | 
|ness as a whole in creating a far 


better life for Americans after 


it appears|the war. 
' 


Monthly Commercial Car News . 








“But all industry must obviously 
not merely 


for the development of _ better 
|things, but to avoid the pitfalls 
| rife in a rapidly-expanding do-| 


|mestic economy such as we will 
have after the war,” he said. 
He offered a 10-point program} 

| for concerted action by the indus- 
| try: 
Working with state and munic- 
ipal officials to eliminate park- 
|ing on all thoroughfares, residen- 
tial as well as _ business, and| 
municipal purchase of public park- | 
ing facilities. 
“Streets lined with parked cars | 
are death traps for children, ex- 
treme hazards for motorists, and 
SLOCUM, Page 12, Col. 
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’ Wilson, Keller Ask 
F Definite Policy 


Marks Gives to Senate 
ACWP’s Program to 


Speed Reconversion 


WASHINGTON.—Pleading 
for immediate authorization 
to order machine-tool replace- 
ments, President C. E. Wilson 


told the Senate’s Truman 
committee here last week that 
General Motors can be producing 
new cars in three months, reach- 
ing volume pro- 
portions in six 
months, if con- 
tract termination 
and reconversion 
problems are 


handled quickly 
by the  govern- 
ment. 


In testimony 
before a commit- 





tee headed by 

Senator George, 
Vice-President J. C. E. Wilson 
H. Marks, of 

Packard, said that a return to 


mass production would take a 
year by conservative estimate. 

WPB already has before it pro- 
posals by the Automotive Council 
for War Production, urging imme- 
diate establish- 
ment of a system 
whereby all com- 
panies would be 
treated _ alike 
when WPB de- 
cides tool orders 
can be _ placed 
and experimental 
materials re- 
leased for new 
cars. 

It was reported 
in other quarters 
that, having failed 
to gain approval of its policy sug- 
gestions recently, officials of the 
Automotive division of WPB, head- 
ed by R. L. Vaniman, would soon 
resign. If this eventuates, it is 
probable that Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB’s vice-chairman, would han- 
dle the reconversion problems. 

In his testimony Wednesday, 
GM’s Wilson backed up a position 
taken Nov. 19 before the Truman 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


Plane Minded? 
Here’s News 


To satisfy the desires of auto- 
mobile dealers for information 
on postwar aviation, AUTOMOTIVE 
News today introduces a new 
editorial feature, Aircraft News. 

The column, written by 
Charles Evans, an_ aviation 
authority of long standing, ap- 
pears on page 8. 

Other outstanding features in 
today’s issue are Robert M. 
Finlay’s discussion on the post- 
war dealer picture (third of a 
series) on page 2; and an 
analysis of America’s roadbuild- 
ing program after the war, 
page 10. 





K, T. Keller 
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Willow Run ‘Fly-Aways’ 


Top 1,000 in 1943 

DEARBORN. — More than 
1,000 completed Liberator bomb- 
ers have been flown away from 
Willow Run this year, the Army 
Air Forces belatedly permitted 
Ford Motor Co. to announce 
last week. 

This figure is in addition 
to hundreds of knocked-down 
bombers, the huge plant has 
shipped to other assembly 
plants. It is known, but not 
announced, that the plant is 
virtually up to schedules set 
last spring. 


Taylor, Hutchins 
Receive New 


Firestone Posts 


AKRON.—H. M. Taylor, of De- 
troit, has been appointed manager 
of the manufacturers sales division 
of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. 





HERE ARE A FEW of the 27 lifts in the Raynal service shop in Detroit. 


They illustrate the Raynals’ theory of putting the car where the mechanic 
can work on it with maximum speed. Overhea —_ 
and in the background are the giass-paneled doors. ave 


no difficulty in seeing what they are doing. 


is one of the —_ skyli 
Raynal mechanics 








How Dealer Can Win... 


Experts Offer Solution 
In Service Battle 


Eprror’s Notge: This is the third 
in a series of articles discussing 
the postwar potentials for auto- 
mobile dealers. 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—How can the auto 
dealer win in the terrific battle for 
the postwar service market? How 
can he beat a competitor who is 
planning thousands of super serv- 
ice stations, backed up by the 
centralized purchasing systems of 
the oil and tire companies and the 
chain-store organizations? 


The answer is simple, say the 
Raynal brothers of Detroit, who 
have built the amazing Raynal 
service shop. The Raynals have 
cleared a sizeable profit on service 
for decades. The 1,800 Dodge and 
Plymouth cars and trucks they 
sold in 1941 were just cream. They 
had already cleared a profit on 
service, which they used to build 
up their sales business. 


“All the dealer has to do,” says 
Paul Raynal, one of the brothers, 
“is to really get into the service 
business. And I don’t mean just 
handling the business the war 
has shoved at all service shops, 
because when the real competi- 
tion starts after the war the 
shoving will be the other way 
around.” 

Before studying the methods 
which have made the Raynals out- 
standing in service, here are some 
additional figures on the mighty 
voice the tire companies will have 
in appealing to the customer in the 
postwar market. 

In 1942, only Firestone of the 
four major tire companies made 
appropriations for network radio 
advertising. Now Goodrich is 
spending $50,000 a month for net- 
work time, with 121 station outlets; 
Goodyear, $60,000 a month, 126 
stations; U. S. Rubber, $60,000, 118 
stations, and Firestone, $50,000, 127 
stations. Outlays for talent are 
extra. 

Despite all the hush-hush about 
an early end to the European war, 
the tire companies know that 
Hitler may collapse at any 
moment, opening the way for a 





Industry’s Competition 


Saves Millions for U. S. 

BOSTON.—By striving to out- 
do each other in war produc- 
tion, American industrial firms 
are saving the government mil- 
lions of dollars annually, it was 
stated last week by Brig. Gen. 
Burton O. Lewis, commanding 
the Boston ordnance district. 

On one item alone, the gov- 
ernment was saved $41,000,000, 
Gen. Lewis said. In this case 
the contractor developed a new 
process which saved 5.7 gallons 
of the alcohol necessary to 
manufacture 100 pounds of 
smokeless powder. The process 
was made available immediately 
to all other firms. 








| fixed to a workbench. This holds 


with headquarters 
in Akron, it was 
announced last 
week by L. R. 
Jackson, execu- 
tive vice presi- 
dent of Firestone. 

Taylor was 
formerly man- 
ager of the De- 
troit area manu- 
facturers sales 
organizations. He 
has been with Firestone since 1915 
and has spent 20 years in manu- 
facturers sales work. 


Taylor will be succeeded as man- 
ager of the Detroit manufacturers 
sales area by D. J. Hutchins, 
formerly with the manufacturers 
sales division in Detroit, who was 
loaned to the government 21 
months ago to become Detroit 
regional manager of the War Pro- 
duction Board. He resigned from 
that post recently, stating that he 
felt he could be of greater service 
to the war effort with Firestone 
in expediting the production of 
automotive war equipment. 


"Nuff Said 


OPA Poll Shows Failure 
Of Used Truck Peg 


DETROIT. — Further’ evidence 
that OPA’s price ceiling on used 
trucks isn’t working: 

OPA office in Riverside, Calif., 
announces that of 1,500 used truck 
sales in Southern California in 
October, only 100 returned a certifi- 
cate of transfer to the ration board 
as required. When properly filled 
out, the certificate shows the 
terms of sale and declares that the 
maximum price regulation has 
been obeyed. 

In North Carolina, a survey 
showed that only 9 percent of the 
used truck sales are being handled 
by legitimated dealers, with 91 
percent being individual-to-individ- 
ual transfers. 


H. M. Taylor 


partial return to civilian . produc- 
tion. The tire companies are going 
to be ready. 

Dealer Advantages 

However, the advantages are not 
all with the competitors. It’s the 
dealer who sells the car, and it’s 
the dealer who has the first chance 
to sell service. As Paul Raynal 
puts it: 

“The dealer who lets a buyer 
drive away a new car without sell- 
ing him service, too, is taking a 
chance on killing off 10 times as 
many future sales. 

“Most of these lemons. that 
drivers tell their friends about are 
good cars that have been treated 
wrong.” 

Modern cars, Raynal says, are 
highly refined instruments which 
can be ruined by improper han- 
dling. The driver who runs 
around for his service is going to 
get into trouble. Some types of 
oil don’t mix well. Two different 
makes of brake fluids crystallize 
when mixed, gumming up the 
brake system. Things like these 
give the dealer his opening for 
selling service. 

“As soon as we sell a car,” says 
Albert Raynal, who is in charge 
of service operations, “we take the 
buyer into the service shop, show 
him our facilities, tell him what 
service he is entitled to under his 
guarantee and how important it 
is that experts service his car. He 
usually becomes a steady service 
customer.” 

Their Big Idea 

Experts at production, the Ray- 
nals have designed all their opera- 
tions around one idea—make it 
easy for the mechanics to produce. 

That idea not only accounts 
for the amazing Raynal shop 
with its 22 mechanics, 42 stalls, 
27 car lifts, 22 glass-paneled 
doors and wide skylights, but it 
has also avoided the manpower 
problems which plague most 
other shops. The mechanics, who 
work on a fiat rate, make so 
much money that factory wages 
offer no temptations. 

While the Raynals admit that 
the building, 100 by 225 feet, may 
have some wasted space by some 
standards, since it was built by 
sections through expansion, there 
is not a second of wasted time. 

The many doors permit cars to 
be taken in and out of the building 
quickly. The hoists put the cars at 
the height at which the mechanic 
can best work on them. Especially 
good lighting makes it easy for the 
mechanic to see what he is doing. 
In addition, hundreds of _ in- 
genious little devices have been de-|, 
signed and built by the Raynals 
themselves. For instance, a simple 
iron upright with bolts has been 


Service Expansion 


a—— _ = ——— 
NEW LONDON, Wis.—A 25 by 32 
foot brick addition is under construc- 
tion at the Granger Transfer garage 
here and will be used exclusively for 
repair work and servicing of cars. 


the transmission while the me- 
chanic fits in the gears. Another 
device holds the distributor while 
the mechanic works on the points. 
Everytime Albert, who is a pro- 
duction engineer, sees a mechanic 
(Continued on Page 12, Col. 3) 


P. W. LITCHFIELD, 
press-man; W. S. Wolfe, 


chairman of 


company’s tire room. 





factory manager; and E. 
watch as the 350,000,000th tire is taken from the individual vulcanizer in the 
The 13.50-32 tractor type pneumatic is one of many 
which Goodyear is supplying to farmers. 
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Castles Explains Objections 
To Used-Car Price Ceiling 


WASHINGTON.—The most im- 
portant objection the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. has to 
the establishment of ceiling prices 
on used cars, David Castles, presi- 
dent of the organization, told OPA 
Deputy Price Administrator James 
Brownlee last week, is that “we 
have not felt that any proposal 
made up to this time had sufficient 
provisions for enforcement. 

“This conclusion,” Castles said, 
“is amply supported by the ex- 
perience under the used-truck 
price regulation which has en- 
forcement provisions identical 
with the present proposal.” 

Castles’ statement was made 
orally to Brownlee at a conference 
with the OPA official and later 
confirmed by letter together with 
additional motor car dealer views 
on a price ceiling. 

Present at the conference, in 
addition to Castles and Brownlee, 
were Floyd Akers, motor car deal- 
er of Washington; Clarence Slo- 
cum, of OPA, and Charles Bishop, 
NADA general counsel. 

New at Task 

Brownlee is the relatively new 
OPA deputy price administrator 
into whose charge has fallen the 
fate of the used-car price ceiling 
proposal which has been dangling 
about in mid-air for several months 
and may now be said to be in the 
“some say she do and some say 
she don’t” class. 

While the dealer delegation dis- 
cussed a price ceiling based on that 
outlined by H. W. Huegy, of the 
OPA, last Aug. 3, it is understood 
that Brownlee has some new no- 
tions on the subject in the back 
of his head. 

Definite proposals for a used- 
car price ceiling never have come 
out of OPA headquarters in any 
form for close scrutiny and 
analysis by the motor car trade. 

Up to date, all NADA has had 
to go on has been the Huegy “out- 
line” at the public meeting last 
August. . 

While Brownlee was cordiality 
itself at the conference and is re- 
garded as quite sympathetic to- 
ward the position of the motor car 
trade, he did not divulge what 
changes in the original ceiling pro- 
posal outline he may have in mind. 
He heard the oral arguments and 
then asked that they be confirmed 
by letter. 

Letter Is Quoted 

Here, in part, is what President 
Castles wrote: 

“Since none of us has ever had 
an opportunity to examine your 
proposed regulation in its present 
form, our comments were made 
based upon the outline of the pro- 
posal presented at a public meet- 
ing Aug. 3, 1943, presided over by 
H. W. Huegy. 

“Our first criticism of the pro- 
posal, as we understand it, was 
directed at the form of the war- 
ranty which was provided which a 
dealer would have to give to the 
used car purchaser in order to be 
permitted to charge the higher or 
warranted ceiling price. It has 
been almost the universal practice 
in the trade for a _ considerable 
length of time to give the used car 





the board, ,Seodyeer’ 


Earl Boston, 
Thomas, president, 


by the experience under the used 
truck price regulation which has 


the present proposal. 
regulation it is acknowledged that 
the vast majority of used truck 
sales are between individuals and 
it is acknowledged that such sales 
are not within the price limitations 
imposed by the ceiling. We earn- 
estly urge that if a used car price 
regulation is issued that most seri- 
ous consideration be given to the 
enforcement 
regulation.” 


first such action in this state 
the war powers act, the salvage divi- 
sion of the State Council of Defense is 
seeking 
1,300 dismantled 
lying in a yard in Portsmouth. 









purchaser a warranty which was 
valid for a period of one month 
or 1,000 miles, whichever occurred 
first. Under the terms of that 
customary warranty, the dealer 
agreed to make repairs on a 50-50 
basis; that is, the customer agreed 
to pay for one-half of the parts 
and labor costs... . 

“We next suggested an amend- 
ment in the definition of dealer 
to confine the right to charge a 
dealer’s warranted price to a per- 
son who maintains service facili- 
ties. We believe a proper defini- 
tion of dealer would be: 

“Dealer means a person en- 
gaged, in whole or in part, in the 
business of buying, selling, re- 
pairing and reconditioning used 
cars and who maintains a place 
of business for the display, sale, 
repairing and reconditioning of 
such cars. 

“Believing that a too severe roll- 
ing back of prices would either 
freeze cars in the hands of the 
present owners, or stimulate their 
sales outside of the price ceiling, 
we suggested that in place of using 
the average appraisal guide aver- 
ages for the last quarter of 1942, 
that present day prices be estab- 
lished as the top or warranted 
ceiling. In the event that such 
prices can be properly ascertained, 
we then suggested that the ‘as is’ 
price should be computed at 75 
percent of those prices. In the 
event that it is decided to use the 
average prices as proposed in the 
Aug. 3 meeting, then it was sug- 
gested that those averages should 
be adjusted to top prices for that 
period, as averages are not proper 
to establish as maximum prices. 
The warranted ceiling would then 
be ascertained by marking up that 
base price 33% percent. 

“It is our conviction that when 
an ‘as is’ price ceiling is announced 
for used cars, it will tend to be- 
come the price. Therefore, dealers 
will have to recover from the mar- 
gin between the ‘as is’ and the 
‘warranted’ price the cost of han- 
dling the transaction, recondition- 
ing expenses and whatever profit 
is to be derived from the sale. 

Small Margin 

“Salesmen’s commissions  cus- 
tomarily run up to 7 percent. Many 
union contracts provide a mini- 
mum of 7 percent for salesmen’s 
commissions. It is accepted in the 
industry that the average cost of 
handling a used car ranges from 
17 percent upwards of the selling 
price. Therefore, to leave any room 
for necessary reconditioning and a 
small profit, a minimum of 25 per- 
cent of the ceiling price or 33% 
percent of the ‘as is’ ceiling, is 
the minimum margin under which 
dealers could be expected to 
operate. 
“The proposal made at the Aug. 
3 meeting would establish ceiling, 
prices for all models from the 1942 
model back through and including 
the 1935 model. Inasmuch as our sta- 
tistical studies show that at least 
75 percent of the dollar volume of 
used car trading is in 1939 and the 
more recent models and that ap- 
proximately half of the units in- 
volved are in those year models, 
it seems unnecessary to us to 
establish model year price ceilings 
for any model older than a 1939.... 
“The most important objection 
to establishing ceiling prices on 
used passenger cars is that we 
have not felt that any proposal 
made up to this time had suffi- 
cient provisions for enforcement. 
This conclusion is amply supported 
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Junk Seizure Sought 
CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—In the 
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eaters tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


S column’s_ correspondence 
indicates widespread interest 
on the part of automobile dealers 
in the postwar economic prospects 
bf the United States, as well as 
the rest of the world. This is not 
surprising because, while the view- 
point of the automobile dealer as 
a sales and service agency has 
been confined to the domestic field, 
he has probably had a greater 
ealization than those engaged in 
ost other lines of retailing of the 
dependence of his livelihood on the 
aintenance of export trade. He 
knew, for instance, that without 
e importation of rubber, tin and 
bther raw materials from foreign 
lands, he would have no cars to 
pell. 

Moreover, as a part of a young 
industry whose _ phenomenal 
growth has been one of the mar- 
vels of modern times, the dealer 
has had a more dramatic and 

ivid experience with the world’s 
progress, all within his own life- 
time. For these reasons, he is 
and will continue to be a potent 
factor in our thinking on post- 
war economics. With his broader 
outlook, he can do much to in- 
fluence others in his community, 

o the end that no restraining 

solationist sentiment will pre- 
vent a satisfactory peace after 


his war is won. 
* a * 


Dealers Watch 


ation Grow 
IYHERE are still many dealers in 
business who started with the 
industry when it was in its infancy 
the early years of the century. 
ey have seen its output develop 
rom a puny few to some thirty 
illion cars on our roads at the 
beginning of the war. From the 
ime when there were no hard- 
rfaced roads outside the cities, 
they have witnessed the construc- 
on of thousands of miles of paved 
M&chways, dotted with gasoline sta- 
tions every few miles. They have 
en their own ranks grow from 
few scattered pioneers to more 
than forty thousand car dealers. 


They have lived and done busi- 
ness in a country that, while it 
only had a little more than six 
ercent of the world’s population 
and six percent of the world’s 

d area, developed a standard 
living that is the envy of all 
nations. They have seen democ- 
y in action, and free enter- 
Srise the incentive for the great- 
est advancement in the world’s 
istory. 


* * 


ite Progress 


Df Rubber 


mNHEY have seen sixty million 
radio sets built and installed 

in the country’s homes. When they 
rted in business, there was no 
otion picture industry, there were 
no airplanes; this year we will 
ld ninety thousand planes. Deal- 
ers have lived to see not only our 
atural resources intensively de- 
oped, but the marvelous tech- 
nological advances, inventiveness 
and management abilities of indus- 
as exemplified by the automo- 
bile manufacturers. And with all 
ais as a background, they can 
the vision for the future. They 
know that the advancements that 
e taken place in their own 


eSexperience are but the stepping 


stones for what is to come. 


ey have seen America in 
action during the present war 
period. They know that only 
ce the war began the capacity 
of this country for producing 
minum has increased seven 
es over, for magnesium near- 

ly a hundredfold. They realize 
at in 1943 alone the nation 


hundred thousand tons by the 
end of this year. 


* * &* 


Balance of Trade 


Is Essential 


EALERS take justifiable pride 

in these achievements and 
can’t overlook the fact that no- 
where else in the world before the 
war could the average family earn 
three thousand dollars a year and 
enjoy such conveniences as mod- 
ern plumbing, telephones, radios, 
washing machines, and automo- 
biles. They know that during war- 
time, demand is building up in all 
ramifications of business that will 
assure prosperity for years with 
the domestic market alone. 


They are interested, however, 
in the world outlook as_ well. 
They want to see the adoption 
of peace terms under which 
other nations can strive to in- 
crease their standard of living. 
All nations will have to come to 
America for many of their needs. 
The resultant rapidity of busi- 
ness turnover in America can 
assure prosperity in this country 
for uncounted years. They real- 
ize that foreign trade cannot be 
all one way; that eventually it 
will have to balance. That doesn’t 
involve difficulties, however, be- 
cause there are many of the 
world’s goods that we need and 
don’t produce. Rubber, tin and 


coffee, for instance. 
a” a * 


Must Produce 
More Goods 


F some of the backward nations 

are going to industrialize, they 
are going to need machine tools 
from America. Barter will be more 
important than money, but with 80 
percent of the world’s store of gold 
in our possession, it can be used 
to stabilize foreign exchange 
whether or not the gold ever leaves 
this country. 


We must really merit our lead- 
ership among nations in the 
world by reason of our vaster 
resources, our advanced indus- 
trial technology, our financial 
structure and the fact that we 
have virtually committed our- 
selves to underwriting the vic- 
tory for the United Nations. Our 
statesmen must be the chief ar- 
biters in planning the world’s 
reorganization when the war is 
over and the desire for a better 
standard of living has had its 
effect on the rest of the world. 
This desire will be translated in- 
to effective demand by producing 
goods here in America which are 
exchangeable for the products of 


other nations. 
J ea OK 


How Dealer 


Figures In 


HIS is a cumulative process of 

ever-widening spirals. We in 
America have the know-how, the 
resources and facilities to supply 
the demands which the cessation 
of the war will set in motion. We 
in the retail automobile business 
won’t directly benefit b ythis world 
demand, but we are interested in 
seeing statesmen base peace terms 
on economic factors rather than 
political pressure. We can raise our 
standard of living more readily by 
helping other nations raise their 
standards of living. When peace 
is established in terms of benefit 
to all, this nation can’t help but 
gain benefits proportional to its 
leadership. 

The automobile dealer is in for 
prosperity not only in his rela- 
tion with the domestic market, 
but if America gets a larger 
share of the world’s business he 


Just Among 


Dealers 


W. L. (Uncle Billy) Hughson 
will have been a Ford dealer in 
San Francisco for 43 years next 
January. He took the agency six 
months before the Ford Motor Co. 
was incorporated. 

*. * #* 


Clare Morris, Cadillac-Oldsmobile, 
Waterloo, Iowa, says that outstand- 
ing in the memories of his busi- 
ness life are the acquaintanceships 
he formed with many of the coun- 
try’s leading automobile dealers 
and factory executives throughout 
his tenure as director and member 
of the executive committee of 
the NADA. 


* * 


Carl Weissenberger, Chevrolet, 
Toledo, not content with giving 
his two sons to the armed forces, 
and buying War Bonds, is doing 
his bit to help out on the home 
front. He has not only conducted 
his business actively, but has 
raised 200 hogs and 4,000 chickens 
this year, and is producing four 
tons of milk and 10,000 eggs per 
month on his model farm. He also 
finds time to be the president of 
the Toledo Automobile Dealers 
Assn. and president of the Lions 
Club. 


* * * 


Dave Castles, president of 
NADA, passed another milestone in 
his life on Nov. 27. This is number 
50 for Dave. 

ed * + 

D. G. (“Darn Good”) Kelly, 
Dodge, Grand Forks, N. D., has 
mixed politics and business for 30 
years. His home folks in the auto- 
motive trade know he’s good—they 
have elected him NADA director 
since 1934—the only director North 
Dakota has had. 


* * * 


Frank England, Ford, Greenville, 
Miss., has been a civic leader for 
many years. He recalls that back 
in the early days of his dealership 
the 1927 flood inundated his entire 
territory for two and one-half 
months, with 24 inches of water 
standing in his main building and 
eight feet of water submerging 23 
cars in the warehouse. 

* * * 


Bob Fleigh, old Chalmers dealer 
at Hagerstown, Md., has had for 
years been a successful Studebaker 
distributor at Baltimore. Always 
association-minded, he is now on 
both the postwar planning and 
convention committees for NADA. 

* * * 

Capt. John E. Smith, one of the 
deans and bellwethers of the in- 
dustry, started with Reo in Atlanta 
in 1906, but has been selling 
Chevrolets for a long time. Has a 
place on Sea Island for a hide-out. 

Oo” Ea * 


Sterling Edwards, Chevrolet, 
Birmingham, Ala., was almost a 
Christmas present to his parents, 
having arrived on the scene Dec. 
26, 53 years ago. He serves on his 
local draft board and is president 
of the YMCA. 


* * * 


Les Frint, Nash distributor at 
Milwaukee, says if you want 
drama, action and romance, stay 
with the automobile industry. 


Novich Grows Peaches 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Friends of Joe 
Novich, formerly associated with a lo- 
cal dealership and later operating his 
own used car business, will be inter- 
ested that now he is epererng a ranch 
in Colorado, where he harvested a 
bumper crop of peaches. 


Do Cheaters Win? 


| Judge Says Clause of Price Control Act 
Opens Door for Conspiracies 


_ WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Ruling 
in a case involving the alleged 
above-ceiling sale of a truck trac- 
tor, State Supreme Court Justice 
Alonzo G. Hinkhy asserted here 
last week that the Emergency 
Price Control Act Of 1942 opens 
the door for conspiraces by indi- 
viduals to enrich themelves by 
penalizing others. 


Justice Hinkley’s decision was in 
a suit instituted by Lightbedy 
Bros., a New Rochelle truckinz 
firm, against William Russell, of 
the Long Island Potato Exchange. 
The plaintiffs charged that they 
bought from the defendant at 
Huntington, L. I, a truck tractor 
for $2,500. The price ceiling on it 
was $806, it was charged. The 
plaintiffs sued for treble damages 
under the Price Control Act. 

In refusing to dismiss a defense 
contention that the plaintiffs con- 
spired to achieve the violation on 
the part of the defendant, who 


said he had been ignorant of the 

price 

wrote: 
“The plaintiffs do not bring this 


ceilings, Justice Hinkley 


Chicago Dealers 
To Hold Parley 


December 9 


CHICAGO. — War and postwar 
problems of dealers will be tackled 
here at a large dinner meeting that 
will christen the newly opened 
Stevens Hotel on the _ evening 
of Dec. 9. 

Paul B. Smithson, president of 
the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn., sponsor of the gathering, an- 
nounced last week that Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn., and James Dalton, 
editor of Motor, will be the 
speakers. 

Results of a community man- 
power survey conducted among 
their dealers by factory district 
officials will be given at the meet- 
ing. Information is being gathered 
for submission to the War Man- 
power Commission, Selective Serv- 
ice System, Office of Defense 
Transportation, and U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. It is expected to 
prove the dire need for more shop 
workers in this area. 


OADA Completes 
Parley Program 


COLUMBUS, O.—Completing its 
program for the Nov. 29-30 con- 
ference in the Neil House here, the 
Ohio Automobile Dealers Assn. an- 
nounced last week that Jack Weed, 
service and truck editor of AurTo- 
MOTIVE News, would discuss “Serv- 
ice and Parts—the Future,” and 
that William G. Power, known as 
the “Billy Sunday of Salesman- 
ship,” would give an inspirational 
talk. 

Other speakers, who were an- 
nounced previously, include Sena- 
tor James E. Murray, of Montana; 
George K. Hinshaw, vice president 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Charles W. Bishop, general counsel 
of the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn., and George M. Lyon, 
Ohio director on the NADA board. 


action in the interest of society 
but solely to enrich themselves. 
The defense alleges that the 

plaintiffs seek to benefit by a 
wrong which they initiated and 
fulfilled. Taking advantage of 
their own superior knowledge, they 
seek by aid of the court to defraud 
the defendant who in his ignor- 
ance of the law was innocent of 
any wrongdoing. 

“Regardless of the merits of this 
action, one readily senses. the 
danger of these statutes which 
Yeld to private individuals the 
POver to penalize others to their 
own enrichment. The ancient 
maxin. that ‘no man shall take 
advantare of his own wrong’ is 
still a liveg force.” 


NADA Reports 
Membership 
Drive at 33g 


WASHINGTON. — Reporting on 
its membership campaign, NAL4 
last week declared that accumu- 
lated total of memberships re- 
ceived from June 1 to Nov. 15 
stands at 3,318, for a membership 
campaign progress report of 331/3 
percent. This percentage is based 
on the goal of 10,000 new members 
set up by the membership commit- 
tee. 


During October, NADA received 
837 new membership applications, 
and while this established a new 
high for one month, the association 
hopes to top that figure by at least 
500 for November. 


“To achieve this we must accel- 
erate the activity of those loyal 
members who are carrying the ball 
in this membership campaign,” the 
report said. “A good example of 
the results of concentrated effort 
is seen in the membership report 
of Rhode Island, which jumped 
from fourteenth to second place.” 


Twenty-eight states are reported 
in the active column, and Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Jersey and 
Southern California are scheduled 
to get under way before the end of 
November. 

The following tabulation shows 
states with counties in which every 
new car dealer is a member of 
NADA: 

Illinois—Winnebago, Kane, Will, 
Knox, Jasper, Crawford, Jackson; 
Florida—Nassau, Duval, Clay, Pin- 
ellas; Minnesota—Beltrani, Pen- 
nington, Clear Water, Blue Earth; 
Tennessee—Henry, Sullivan; Cali- 
fornia— Yuba, Sullivan; New 
Hampshire — Hillsborough, Sulli- 
van; South Carolina—Marion, Jas- 
per; Utah— Weber; Colorado — El 
Paso; Iowa—Story; Missouri—Cal- 
laway; Kentucky—Lincoln; Ohio— 
Summit; Pennsylvania — Erie; 
Georgia—Tift; Montana—Valley. 


Ray Chapman Returns 


To Florida Dealership 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — After 
serving 17 months as OPA rent 
director for Duval County and 
Florida district rent executive, Ray 
Chapman has resigned in order to 
actively return to the automobile 
business, with which he has been 
prominently affiliated more than 25 
years. 

President of Chapman Motor Co. 
here, he is serving his fourth con- 
secutive term as head of the 
Jacksonville Automobile Dealers 
Assn. During 1941 and 1942 he was 
Florida’s director on the board of 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. 


Dealers in Denver Give 


34,470 Pounds of Serap 


DENVER.— Denver’ automobile 
dealers during the past week con- 
tributed 34,470 pounds of scrap 
metal to the Denver salvage com- 
mittee in the third scrap drive, 
according to Tom Braden, secre- 
tary-manager of the Denver Auto- 


will automatically benefit because 
more people on the payrolls will 
mean more automobiles pur- 
chased. 


CAPT. ERSKINE WYATT, formerly in the Los Angeles Chevrolet zone, 
service department, has just returned from adventures with the Air Corps. 
He has made 55 missions, was assigned to Montgomery’s Eighth army at) 
El Alemain, and helped chase Rommel all across rica, was in the Sicilian| 
show and the Salerno engagement. He has the Air Medal, the Order of the| 
Purple Heart, and many others. Led by W. G. Lucado, zone manager; Bill | 
sell or] Holland, city manager; and Glen Jones, zone service manager, all members 
in- of i ae Angeles Chevrolet office turn out to pay tribute to their own 
' No. 1 war hero. 


produce twenty million tons 

of merchant ships, which is equal 
the entire British merchant 
Bet before the war began. They 
have seen a new industry—syn- 
etic rubber—start from scratch 
and reach a capacity of eight 


mobile Dealers Assn. 


License Appeal 
COLUMBIA, S. C.—Service station 
operators have appealed to the local 
governing body here for lower city 
license rates. 


What do you want to buy, 
trade? See Classified Want Ads, 
side back cover this issue. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


OUR FIELD DEFINED 


mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering. —Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 











1,000 Planes for Willow Run 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, NOVEMBER 29, 1943 


LAWTON, Okla. — Wartime 


Travel Notes: Trains headed South 
out of Detroit are loaded even 


heavier, if that is possible, than 
East or West these days. The first 
cold snap sent 
THANKSGIVING the thin-blood- 
DAY ed Whites and 
Blacks from 
the Deep South shiveringly aboard 
anything which is headed in the 
general direction of the sun coun- 
try. Already the turnover of labor, 
recruited during the hot summer 
for Northern war plants, is becom- 
ing a problem which no amount 
of threats or cajoling from either 
management or union bosses, can 
forestall. One wonders how serious 
this will become if we _ should 
happen to draw an old-fashioned 
below-zero stretch of winter. 
* cd * 


In St. Louis, the papers are re- 
porting Christmas buying almost 
a month earlier than last year. The 
better stores are packed with buy- 
ers as they are in Detroit, and 
people are buying expensive furs 
and jewelry; in other years. these 
same people would be crowding the 
five and tens. It seemed to me 
there was a more ample stock of 
merchandise on St. Louis shelves 
than in Detroit and no lack of 
things to buy, including toys and 
Christmas trimmings. Movies and 
theatres packed. Swingshift per- 
formances starting at midnight for 
war workers. Liquor flowing freely 


Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining | at the bars but just about as hard 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto-| to get as elsewhere by the bottle. 


More men in uniform moving 
through the great gateway-to-fhe- 
West depot than I have seen any- 
where else, except perhaps Wash- 


ington. 


* * * 


Oklahoma City, when you have 
not seen it for several years, looks 
all new. The Biltmore hotel, re- 
cently opened, would do credit to 


A MID sporadic work stoppages and continued charges) any major city and would be quite 


that the UAW-CIO is conspiring to grab control of 
Ford’s huge Willow Run bomber plant, it was encouraging 


a surprise to the hardy pioneers 
who probably sat around campfires 
and listened for war cries of 


last week to hear the Army Air Forces’ long-awaited marauding Indians on this very 
confirmation that the bomber plant is really “going to/ site not more than a generation or 


town”—that over 1,000 completed Liberators have been 
flown away from Willow Run so far this year. This figure 
is 
Willow Run has shipped to other assembly plants. 

Union forces for many months have been trying to gain 
at least partial control over Willow Run, using as its 


two ago. With oil bubbling up out 
of almost everyone’s backyard 
here, it is small wonder that the 


in addition to hundreds of knocked-down bombers! jocal motorists feel that rationing 


them to the same limits on gaso- 
line which the city drivers along 
the Atlantic Seaboard enjoy, is a 
little farfetched. I think so, too, 


argument that the plant was a big failure (which the Air} down in this great Southwest 


Forces announcement belatedly refutes). 


Last spring a| country where they have no com- 


group of UAW officials presented a proposal to government | ™Uter trains, and the car and 


officials, calling for a three-way division of Willow Run’s! 
management among the Army, UAW and Ford. In itself, 
this seemed mild enough—except when you consider that, 
under the union shop agreement, UAW already controls 
half of Willow Run through its control of labor. By divid- 
ing the remaining half of the “pie” into three parts (Army, 
UAW and Ford), the union thereby would have control 
over four-sixths of the plant. 

In the recent election of Willow Run Local No. 50— 
largest union local in the world—the winning slate’s 
campaign literature carried this ominous. statement: 
“We have as much right to run this plant (Willow Run) 
as the Ford Motor Co., since it is our money, through the 
Defense Plant Corp., which owns the plant.” 

Let’s hope that the Air Forces’ announcement will kill 
the rumors that Willow Run isn’t operating successfully 
under Ford management. Let’s hope that the continual 
work stoppages aren’t designed to “gum up” production | 
schedules, preparatory to another UAW onslaught to grab| 
control of the plant. 


How Not to Win Support 


F all the admittedly necessary Washington agencies, | 
OPA seems lacking most of all in a public relations| 
policy that will keep it from always being in the bad 
graces of John Q. Public. | 
An excellent example of the agency’s complete lack of| 
ability to sell its worth to the driving public occurred in) 
Michigan during deer-hunting season, when OPA sent a) 
handful of agents to the ferry docks, where all hunters going 
to Northern Michigan must cross, to stop the boys from| 
going hunting. 
The move not only failed dismally in its purpose, but! 
after hitting the headlines in practically all Michigan papers, | 
was called off on the flimsiest of excuses—that A book. 
No. 9 coupons had become legal. 
In the meantime thousands of hunters—most of them| 
war workers—had been antagonized and are _ heartily| 
damning and defying OPA to take away their ration books. | 
No wonder OPA is in the bad graces of Congress. 


| 









|; as 





truck are absolutely necessary to 
every man, woman and child dur- 
ing every waking hour. These 
nationwide “dictator” rulings seem 
unfair and unwarranted. 

Drove down the hundred miles 
to Lawton over the winding trail, 
which was followed by the endless 
files of long-horned cattle once 
driven over this route toward the 
Kansas City and St. Louis markets. 
This is great grazing country, but 
looks dry and parched now after 
an abnormally long stretch of 
rainless months. It’s worth coming 
all the way down, however, to sink 
your teeth into the kind of steaks 
we had last night. Butter still 
comes on the table in the kind of 
bricks we used to have. Remember? 
They take it all as a matter ‘of 
course down here and wonder 
that we emaciated Easterners seem 


to get such a kick out of it. In 
contrast, however, this state is 
dry. 

The bootlegger is hauling in 


bourbon made in Mexico and sell- 
ing it at the old prohibition prices. 
Kinda tough on the tens of thous- 
ands of Americans in training 
down here. 
* 
Don’t know where I have seen 
more clearly the ravages of the 
stoppage in motor vehicle building 
than here. 
though they were on their last legs. 


* * 


Cars sans bumpers, fenders, grilles, | 


even doors, are everywhere but 
somehow all seem to keep chugging 
along at speeds which seem slightly 


above that recommended by the | 


government. Will they last until 
we can start building again? Well, 
if the war in Europe is Over as 
soon as I have been optimistically 
predicting, yes. But if it goes on 
long as some of my friends 
think it will, absolutely no. 

One needs to come West every 


The majority look as| 






































































































Williams in Detroit Free Press 


This Would Be News! 


n This Corner 


U.C. Ceiling Plan...... DD 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. “7 












Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 
be observed upon request. 


retail delivered price when thosg 
models were originally introduced 
and way under the present specu- 
lative market. 

2. However, it still leaves as fre 
market as can be hoped for in late 
models, especially ’39s and ’40s, 4 
certainly there is (at least for the 
present) no need to establish lowe 
ceilings on older models (’38 ¢ 
older). 

3. It is understandable by eve 
one, clear, and concise and avoid 
the need of printed regulations or 


Inevitable? 


The following letter was sent 
to the Pittsburgh Automobile 
Dealers Assn.: 

If used car price ceilings are 
inevitable, why not get behind a 
definite program? The following 
proposed price ceiling regulation is 
offered, with supporting arguments, 

to be used by your association, or 
any other association, in any way 
you see fit. 

Most certainly past events have 


proven that the least regulation tables. If necessary, dealers ca 
possible is the best for all con-| file their sworn former pric 
schedules with their local ration 


cerned. It is contended that the 
following will accomplish what is 
needed, namely, the avoidance of a 
runaway speculation. It still leaves 
as free a market as anyone can 
have reason to expect without 
“drying up” used car sales. This 
most certainly would happen under 
some proposed regulations and has 
already happened in the -case of 
many commodities under price 
ceilings. 

Admittedly, this does not “roll- 
back” used car prices to those of 
some date in the past, but it is 
already too late to accomplish this 
without completely destroying the 
market so used cars are not avail- 
able for those who really need 
them. 

The ceiling or highest legal sales 
price of any used automobile (or 
truck?) is not to be more than 
the lowest price that that auto- 
mobile, or a similar automobile of 
the same make, year, model, and 
body style and with the same 
equipment or accessories regularly 


board. 

4. It could be put in effect im= 
mediately and with little or no 
notice because any dealer who ha 
paid more than new deliverec 
price for any used car in his stock 
is speculating, and certainly hi 
car owner cannot be hurt if he is 
allowed to get the price he paig 
new for his car. 

5. It avoids the freezing of the 
car in the hands of the prese 
owner who has no real essentié 
need for transportation, and who 
would still keep his car for a po 
sible later need or a_ possible 
higher speculative price. This is 
the real objection to all price ce 
—_ proposed that are more dras- 
ic. 

6. If there is a real need in t 
national war effort for cars to 
move to other territories, they apg 
still free to do so and are not he 
where they are not so greatly 
needed for selfish reasons, or tran 
ported simply for high speculati¥ 
profit possibilities. 


| delivered for when new in that 7. Under more complicated reg 
locality. lations the reliable established 
1. Before government officials, | dealer, I believe, would probabl 


be hurt more by governme 
written guarantees and public re- 
sentment to percentage markuns 
than he ever would be helped 
an attempt to give him protection 
that he doesn’t need if (and o 
if) he is allowed as free a mark' 
as can possibly be given him with- 


the public and anyone else con- 
demns this as not being sufficiently 
| drastic, it must be understood that 
| this cuts back the price of a used 
|’42 or ’41 clear to the established 


so often to get the feel of what 
America is all about. Riding the : eee 
fancy hotel elevators, crowded out hurting the public interest. 
with the wealthy refugees from)! 8. The dealer will not and should 
overseas in our Eastern cities, is not need an attempt at profit pro- 
| hardly conducive to building up | tection for himself if the price 

| one’s morale. Getting out here to | held at a reasonable ceiling under 
see and feel the contribution which | present conditions, but a compli- 
jour real God-Love-America folks| cated attempted roll-back will 
|are making to this war makes you| Moralize the industry.—W. W.: 
| known it will be won and who will| JEFFrey (Ford-Lincoln), Oil Ci 
|do the winning.—GMS. Pa. 
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helpfulness we 


Mr. D. E. Ralston, 
General Sales Manager, 
Oldsmobile Division 


General Motors Corporation 


Lansing, Michigen 
Dear Mr. Ralston: 


It is @ nation 
important prob 
business is cer 


The campaign of 
have conducted 
maintenance 0 
service volume. 


Your organization has ha 
spirit of co-operation & 


experienced. We re 
ing of owner co 
Satisfactory owner se 


n for our b 
solid foundatio rei pr 


leading place in 
period. 


Many 


the 
ally accepted fact that manpower is 


lem in every business, 
tainly no exception. 


employment ta 
has been a treme 
ur positions, 
f our service to 


; it 
ndled this work Wi 

nd helpfulness that 
alize that for the dura nsibility 


idence and goo 
—s rvice during this peri 
usiness and pave 
try for Oldsmobile in 


thanks from all of us for 


ovosmoene 
sintS GErGnt 


October 7, 1945 


most 
and the automobile 


at you and your organization 
ndous success. You have 


which were vital to the 


Oldsmobile owners and to our 


h the finest 


e our first respo 
dwill is od will build a 


the way for & 
the postwar 


your assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 


: ‘, Davis 


Che Car Chat Fas Everything Modern 


THAT’S WHAT THEY’RE SAYING IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA—“‘I have been in the auto- 
mobile business for a number of years, and I can 
truthfully say to you the help Oldsmobile has 
given us has been timely, constructive and fun- 
damentally sound.” 


—STEEL CITY OLDSMOBILE CO. INC. 


WICHITA, KANSAS—“‘Especially in these times, I, as 
a dealer, greatly appreciate such constructive as- 
sistance, much of which was beyond the scope of 


routine duty.” —BUTTS MOTOR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—‘‘The point is that at a time 
when co-operation, advice and help were neces- 
Sary, your entire organization was there at our 
service, for which I offer my sincere appreciation.” 


—LIND MOTORS, INC. 


, 


NORWALK, CONN.—‘‘During my 43 years in the 
industry I have had the opportunity of observing 
factory dealer relationship from every angle and 
never before have I witnessed or enjoyed the 
sincere interest you take in the welfare and prog- 
ress of your dealers.” 

—SIMONS SALES COMPANY 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA—“‘The co-operation you 
have given us during the past year has made it 
possible for us to stay in business.” 


—McCREA-COOK, INC. 


SALEM, OREGON—“‘It is really a comfort to know 
that no matter what problem presents itself to 
our industry we will have the assistance of the 
personnel of Oldsmobile.” —LODER BROS. 


OU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON 


LDSMOBILE 


have ever 


‘i on and 
ee V wt of CO’a er allo . 99 
nest spirit of Co-Op experience d 


Says 
Ss. L. DAVIS 


President 


and General Manager 


DAVIS MOTORS, CHICAGO 


‘'/. 27 eo the war period, Oldsmobile dealers have 
had a helping hand from the factory and field organiza- 
tion in each emergency. 


The way that Oldsmobile is working with its dealers today 
on the service manpower problem is typical. First: Olds- 
mobile dealers have been kept informed ou all the facts on 
the situation, based on official information, supplemented by 
“spot” reports from all parts of the country. They are advised 
on methods which are being used most successfully to hold 
present manpower. They know what inducements have been 
most effective in attracting new manpower to service shops. 
They are kept up-to-date on new sources of men with me- 
chanical skill, sources that have been tapped since the war. 
And they are informed as to where women are working out 
best in helping to meet the manpower shortage. Oldsmobile 
has served as a “clearing house” for all such information — 
to the advantage of the dealer body as a whole. 


Second: Oldsmobile dealers in all parts of the country have 
had the support of sound, “tested” advertising for mechanics. 
This Oldsmobile activity alone has solved the manpower 
problem for many dealers. But in areas where the situation 
was most critical, Oldsmobile field men have stepped in with 
the third phase of Oldsmobile’s program of co-operation. 
They personally have sought out men who could handle 
automobile service jobs. They have interviewed them care- 
fully, selected the best qualified applicants, and have delivered 
men ready to go to work, to dealers who needed them. 


Helpful co-operation for its dealers is an Oldsmobile policy 
of long standing. And, judging from reports, Oldsmobile 
dealers appreciate it even more today than ever before. 


— 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST 
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Brighter Picture... 


War Production Gains 


Sharply in October 


WASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board issued last week the 
sixteenth of a series of monthly 
reports on munitions production. 
According to the report, munitions 
production in October registered a 
substantial gain over September. 


The munitions production index 
advanced 29 points, the best in- 
creasc recorded since a 30-point 
gain was registered in April over 
March. The index now stands at 
648 for October compared with 619 
for September. 

The general picture showed that 
manpower, occasional shortages of 
material, and design changes gave 
less trouble in October than in 
recent months. 

Of the six 


How to Address 
Inquiries on 


Army Vehicles 


WASHINGTON. — During the 
next several weeks—or months— 
many motor vehicle dealers may 
have occasion to correspond with 
Army officials with reference to 
the disposal of used passenger cars 
and trucks, especially those sold by 
the War Department directly to 
dealers by regional service com- 
mands. 

All communications regarding 
surplus property or salvage should 
be addressed to the commanding 
general of the appropriate service 
command, with “Attention of Salv- 
age Office.” 

Here is an example: 

The Commanding General, 
First Service Command, 
Boston, Mass. 

Attention: Salvage Officer. 

Here are the commands and 
their headquarters: 

First Service Command, Boston 
—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 

Second Service Command, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y.—New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware. 

Third Service Command, Balti- 
more — Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, District of Columbia. 

Fourth Service Command, At- 
lanta, Ga.—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi. 

Fifth Service Command, Fort 
Hayes, O.—Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Kentucky. 

Sixth Service Command, Chicago 
—Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Seventh Service Comn.and, 
Omaha, Neb.—Missouri, Colorado, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. 

Eighth Service Command, Dallas, 
Tex.—Texas, Oklahoma, New Mex!- 
co, Louisiana, Arkansas. 

Ninth Service Command, Fort 
Douglas, Utah—Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona. 


major munitions 











groups, five advanced, and only 
one—combat and motor vehicles— 
declined, and that according to 
plan. The keynote of the months 
production was that the programs 
which are now expanding pro- 
grams made good gains—aircraft, 
9 percent; ships, 5 percent; ammu- 
| nition, 11 percent; and communica- 
| tion and electronic equipment, 9 
percent. Guns, a stable program, 
advanced 1 percent over Sep- 
tember. 


The progress of October muni- 
tions production in aircraft and 
ordnance, were: 

Aircraft 


As was announced on Nov. 2, 
production of all types of aircraft 
in October reached a new record 
of 8,362 planes, against 7,598 in 
September. Plane production was 
thus up 10 percent in numbers, 
9 percent in airframe weight, and 
10 percent in dollar value. The in- 
crease in dollar value accounted 
for more than half of the total gain 
in munitions production. 

The showing in this category was 
expecially impressive relative to 
schedule. For the first time in 
1943, the number of combat models 
meeting or exceeding their goals 
was higher than the number that 
failed to do so. 

Ordnance 

Ammunition continued the rise 
shown in September to make an 
especially good showing last 
month, up 11 percent. Small-arms 
ammunition remained on a par, but 
Army artillery ammunition jumped 
sharply. 

Small arms moved up 9 percent 
over September, exceeding sched- 
ule, while Army artillery fell off 
9 percent, about on schedule. 

According to plan, combat vehi- 
cles dropped off, showing a decline 
of 11 percent from September, with 
tanks down the most. In contrast 
with recent slow months, however, 
the automotive vehicle and tractor 
programs showned a good increase, 
6 percent, exceeding schedule. 

One of the brightest spots of the 
month was scored by communica- 
tion and electronic equipment, up 
9 percent, and within only a few 
percent of a _ high _ schedule. 
Ground electronic equipment was 
above September, while airborne 
signal equipment (now included in 
this category—see note below) 
moved ahead, overcoming some of 
the technical problems. 


‘Miller Field’s 
| School Closes 


MILLER FIELD, S. I.—The 
Automotive Ordnance school here, 
one of the third largest training 
centers for automobile mechanics 
for the armed forces, is closing as 
of Nov. 28. 





To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 








{ 





LEADING FIGURES in the tire industry are shown here looking at a piece 


of camelback on the occasion of a press conference called in New York 


mark the opening of the tire industry’s 
Cc. Osmun, manager, 

Firestone; J. 
Rubber 
Seiberling; 


manager, J. Newman, 
president, 
president, 
Schaefer, secretary-treasurer, Master; 


H. W. Jordan, president, Pennsylvania; 


tire department, 
vice-president, 
Manufacturers Assn., 
McQueen, 


to 
conservation campaign. Left to right: 
Goodyear; L. G. Fairbank, sales 
Goodrich; A. L. Viles, 
J. L. Cochrun, vice- 
vice-president, General Tire; J. F. 
I. Eisbrouch, vice-president, Dayton; 
E. W. McCreery, sales manager, Lee. 


Inc.; Col. 
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Study Service Problems... 


% 





DISCUSSION of up-to-date methods of solving wartime maintenance service 
problems, faced by dealers everywhere, occupied members of the Chevrolet 
national dealer war service committee at an intensive two-day session in 
Detroit last week. The meeting, attended by two dealers from each of the 
eight sales regions covering the country, culminated a =, series of 


war service dealer conferences. Left to right, C. A. Grieger, C. Grieger 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 8S. E. Gemmer, Forest City Motor Co., Portland, Me.; 
William E. Holler, general sales manager, Chevrolet; George Mitchell, 


Mitchell Chevrolet Co., Detroit Lakes, Minn.; and Frank B. 
Smith Co., Salt Lake City. 





DEALER WAR service committeemen from Eastern and Southern states. 
Left to right, P. L. Abernethy wy Chevrolet Co., Charlotte, N. C.; L. B. 
Migliorini, Rutgers Chevrolet Co., ew Brunswick, N. J.; T. H. Keating, 
Chevrolet assistant general sales manager; C. L. Cool, Cool Chevrolet Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.; KR. E. Montgomery, Montgomery Auto Co., Inc., Louisville. 





GIVE SERIOUS thought to conservation of the nation’s wartime automotive 
transportation facilities. 
Co., Milwaukee; E. R. Hammer, Hammer-Staunton Chevrolet, Seridan, 

. A. Nimnicht, Chevrolet assistant 
Motor Co., Albuquerque, N. M.; W. 


Wyo.; 
gene sales manager; H. L. Galles, Galles 
Burns, Frede Chevrolet Co., Decatur, IIl. 





HELP MAP plans for adapting 
changed conditions im 


service methods and policies to meet 

posed by war emergency. Left to right, W. D. Phillips, 
Green-Phillips Chevrolet Co., Anadarko, Okla.; J. Stevens, Superior Motor 
Co., Braddock, Pa.; K. M. Chase, Chevrolet assistant general sales manager; 
Verny J. Reynolds, Allegan, Mich.; N. Burt, Burt Chevrolet, Inc., 
Englewood, Colo. 


All-Out War Service Plan 
Is Launched by Chevrolet 


DETROIT.—A nationwide emer- 
gency war service program, in- 
cluding vastly expanded plans for 
keeping life in America’s auto- 
motive transportation system, has 
just been outlined to Chevrolet 
dealers in a series of meetings in 
key cities from coast to coast, 
William E. Holler, Chevrolet gen- 
eral sales manager, announced last 
week. 

Extending and elaborating on 
the car and truck conservation 
plan ‘naugurated by Chevrolet 
immc~ ately after Pearl Harbor, | 
the emergency war service pro- 
gram 1s designed to consolidate 
the ei.rts of both the Chevrolet 
field organiz:‘ion and the thous- 
ands of dealers in all parts of the 
couniry in the vital home-front 
transportation job of backing up 
our armies on the fighting fronts, 
the great industrial plants on the 
production front, ind farmers on 
the nation’s food t:ont. 

Special emphasis is placed on| 
the importance of truck mainte- 
nance to insure the uninterrupted | 
movement of raw materials, fin- 








ished weapons, munitions, farm 
products and other vital war sup- 
plies to their destination. 

“The emergency war service 
program puts both wholesale and 
retail automobile operations on 
an all-out, full-fledged wartime 
basis,” said Holler. 

“In peacetime, the order of im- 
portance in the distribution of 
motor vehicles is as follows: 1.— 
Sale of new cars. 2—Sale of new 
trucks. 3—Sale of used cars and 
trucks. 4—Service and parts. In 
the period of defense, with the 
country preparing for war, when 
stocks were frozen, and restrictions 
placed on the sale of goods, the 
order of importance was: 1—Used 
car sales. 2—Service and parts. 3— 
Rationed sale of new cars. 4— 

Rationed sale of new trucks. 


In the all-out wartime opera- 
tion, when civilian production 
stops and people must get along 
with what they have, the order 
of importance changes again to 
SERVICE—first, last and all the 
time. From now until it’s over, 
the big job is service to all.” 








|Of Va. Dealers 


Streator, Streator- | 












Left to right, Glenn Humphrey, Humphrey Chevrolet 





\First Parley 






Draws 345 


ROANOKE, Va.—Registering 345 
at its first convention, the Auto- 
motive Trade Assn. of Virginia got 
off to a flying start last week, less 
than two months after the associa- 
tion was formed. 

Starting with a smoker at the 
Hotel Roanoke, the convention 
swung into action the following 
dav with a call to order by George 
Suttle, president of the Suttle 
Motor Co.. Newport News, followed 
by an address of welcome by Leo 
F. Henebrv, mavor of Roanoke. 

| Walter J. Wilkins, president of 
| the association, spoke on the need 
| of a dealer organization in Virginia 
| and outlined the plans and policies 
of the board of directors. Follow- 
ing Wilkins, Crawley F. Joyner ir., 
commissioner of motor vehicles for 
Virginia, addressed the group and 
pledged the support of his office in 
solving the problems of Virginia 
dealers. 

Elliott Taylor, chief of the Auto- 
mobile Rationing section of OPA, 
reviewed automobile rationing to 
date and predicted more rationing 
before there could possibly be any 
improvement or relief to either 
dealers or the car-owning public. 

Main speakers were Clifford 
M. Bishop of Bishop, McCormick 
and Bishop of Brocklyn, among the 
largest Dodge distributors in the 

United States, and A. W. Famular, 
zone manager of Chevrolet (Balti 
more). 

Famular issued a clarion call for 
a national slogan to be issued b 
and for all dealers, but to be spread 
among all trades. The slogan was, 
“Serve More in ’44.” 

Among other speakers on the 
Virginia program were Ray Cham 
berlain, executive vice-president! 
NADA; K. E. McFarland. regional 
price representative of OPA, At 
lanta; John W. Darr, public rela- 
tions counsel to Universal CI.T. 
Credit Corp.; W. C. Cole, regions 
director, Wage-Hour Stabilization 
division. U. S. Devartment of La-.. 
bor; Ralph M. Turner, chief o 
placement. War Manpower com- 
mission; L. A. Hill, state super; 
visor of vocational training for wa’ 
production, and Russell Jones, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Automo 
tive Assn. 


Lieut. Governor William M. Tuck 
of Virginia and Strickland 
Gillilan were speakers at the con- 
vention banquet held at the close 
of the convention. 


Lantz Heads 
Portland Dealers 


PORTLAND, Ore.—J. M. Lantz 
was chosen last week as ne 
president of the Portland Auto- 
motive Trades Assn., and installe 
by Gov. Earl Snell, honorary lif 
member of the organization, and 
who some years ago was alsg 
president of the association. 


Other officers for the coming 
year will be William M. Sche 
first vice president; J. F. Stiens jr., 
second vice president; N. A. Nel- 
son, secretary; K. R. Crookha 
treasurer; J. A. Layley, George 
Rotegard, G. G. Gerber, Rance W 
Niles, directors. 


Departmental vice presidents 
will be W. G. Rowe, auto laund 
H. H. Morse, battery and electrica® 
R. M. Whitaker, brake shops; 
C. O. Wick, machine shops; G. G 
Tuma, parking lots; C. H. Alfred; 
rebuilders and refinishers; Gene 
Holm, repair shops; Otto Davi 
retail gas and oil; Bruce A. Scott, 
storage garages; and E. W. Peck. 
tire shops. 

























































































































Inter-State Picks 
Bockstahler 


DETROIT.—Walter Bockstahler, 
veteran transportation executive 
and aide to Director Joseph 
Eastman, of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has been elected 
president of Inter-State Mot 
Freight System, it was announced 
here last week. 


Bockstahler, with more. tha 
35-years experience in the trans- 
portation field, succeeds J. V. Sar 
ner, retired. In the ODT, Bock- 
stahler served as assistant director, 
division of traffic movement. ' 
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N THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


ae Because we have 


already scraped the bottom 
of the barrel of easily available workers; 


because the labor shortage is critical, | am happy to have my article 
WHY YOU MUST TAKE A WAR JOB 


brought to the attention of millions of patriotic Americans 


99 


through the American Magazine. 


SIR CHAIRMAN, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


 AM@LICAN weer 


WHEN IMPORTANT PEOPLE HAVE SOMETHING IMPORTANT TO SAY..6 
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AIRCRAFT NEWS 


Landing Places Key 


To Private 


By Charles Evans 


A SUGGESTION that we 


for the private flier may sound a bit out of line when we 
have never before planned for more than 4,000 airports. 
But when, and if, any considerable number of this country’s 
27,000,000 automobile owners turn to the airplane for their 
personal travel, 25,000 places®-——_ ee ie 


to land will be needed and 


used. The airplane is not 
limited in its movements by ground 
facilities as much as the automo- 
bile is; but, used in quantity, it 
will “build its own” landing places 
just as the automobile built its 
own roads. 

Several factors point to the pos- 
sibility of a program for building 
25,000 landing places immediately 





Epiror’s Note: Automotive News 
herewith introduces a new feature 
to its editorial columns, thereby 
hoping to satisfy the desires of 
automobile dealers for information 
on postwar aviation. Charles Evans, 
author of the new Aircraft News 
column, is an aviation authority of 
long-standing, having been avia- 
tion editor of metropolitan news- 
papers and is now located in Wash- 
ington. 





after the war. If such a plan 
were followed, private flying would 
be brought to the grass roots 
everywhere almost simultaneously, 
thus presenting every automobile 
dealer in the country with new 
business possibilities in selling air- 
planes to his regular customers. 


* 
Two Big Factors 


Are Involved 


LOCATE 25,000 spots for air- 
plane landings in this country, and 
there wouldn’t be a villager, a 
cross-roads resident or even a 
farmer who would be long out of 
sight of a landing field or an air- 
plane in flight or on the ground. 


Two of the factors pointing to- 
ward a need for a great increase 
in the number of landing places 
are: (1) possibility of a postwar 
public works program of which 
airport and landing strip pro- 
jects would be a logical part; and 
(2) production of safe and simple 
planes for family use. There is 
a Gordian knot in the second 
factor, which some bold automo- 
bile manufacturer may cut some 
of these days. 


One airplane company is boost- 
ing these two factors as its ap- 
proach to the private airplane mar- 
ket in the postwar days. It is the 
Cessna Aijircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kans., an oldtimer in the business, 


* * 


and today almost the only com- 
pany publicly urging concrete ac- 
tion toward getting the people into 
the air. Cessna’s program is really 
a culmination and crystallization 
of many similar plans which in-! 


six miles from a landing spot, and 
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Auto Makers Urge OK Now 
On New-Car Tools 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Flying 


install 25,000 landing places 


dividuals have advanced before, 
but never as clearly nor as forcibly. 


* * 


Ask Simplified 
Navigation 
CESSNA WANTS to sell planes. | 
So, they advertise their “family. 
ear of the air” to be ready for, 
the expected upsurge in private fly- 
ing after the war, and at the same 
time, urge upon the responsible 
government authorities a coordi- 
nated program for installing 25,000 | 
small landing strips, located at} 
10-mile intervals all over the coun- 
try. As an interesting corollary, 
they propose a simplified means of 
navigating cross-country, an effort 
to eliminate one of the greatest 
sales obstacles to general purchase | 
and use of the private airplane.’ 


Cessna would place an imagi- | 
nary grid of lines across the 
whole country 10 minutes, ap- 
proximately 10 miles, apart. At 
each corner an L or T-shaped 
landing field with runways 1,500 
to 2,000 feet long would be in- 
stalled. These would be inexpen- 
sive landing strips with sod 
covering, and requiring the mini- 
mum maintenance of snow re- 
moval, weed cutting and rolling 
occasionally. 


While this is the basis of the 
company’s suggestion, they do not 
insist on arbitrary placement of 
the 25,000 landing fields required 
to do the whole job at once. Ob- 
viously, there are heavily wooded 
sections, mountainous sections, 
lakes and rivers that would inter- | 
fere with pin-point positioning of | 
these facilities, and just as obvi-: 
ously, the fields would be needed | 
first along well-traveled routes, at | 
points of interest and in greater 
numbers near population centers. 


* 








LIKE FANCY PASTRIES produced 
by a baker who is a master of his art, 
these cores form molds into which 
magnesium is poured to cast aircraft 
engine parts, are ready for the oven 
at the magnesium foundry of Chevro- 
let. “Sculptured” of special core 
sand, these units are hardened, then 
alligned inside the molds to create 
the forms for the casting of intricate 
aircraft engine parts from molten 
magnesium. 






Rule Summary 
Sent to Dealers 


By Studebaker 


SOUTH BEND.—K. B. Elliott, 


| Studebaker vice-president, said last 


week that the second edition of a 
highly popular manual “Summary 
of Government Regulations Affect- 
ing the Operation of Automobile 
and Commercial Vehicle Outlets, 
has now been distributed to all 
Studebaker dealers. 


This manual is a modernized and 
considerably amplified reprint of 
the first summary issued last Feb- 
ruary. To make it as inclusive as 
possible of governmental regula- 


tions affecting motor car and 
truck dealers, it was expanded 
from 92 to 202 pages. Most im- 


portant of the additions are those 
sections devoted to maximum 
prices On used commercial motor 
vehicles, used automotive parts, 
maximum prices on new, rebuilt 
and used automotive parts and 
wage and salary stabilization. 


The manual’s 20 chapters start 


committee by K. T. Keller, presi- | 


dent of Chrysler Corp. Keller had 
urged that government agencies 
decide at once what machines, 
owned by the government but oper- 
ated by industry can be purchased 
and for what price. 

Members Impressed 

Members of the Truman com- 
mittee were impressed by the 
testimony of both Wilson and 
Keller, one of the members stating 
that this was “one of the most 
encouraging and American state- 
ments” the committee had heard 
in some time. 


Wilson pleaded for realistic plan- 
ning now—in the midst of war— 
because it would bring the country 
the highest standard of peacetime 
living it has ever known. 

Without sufficient postwar plan- 


ning, he said, the country faces 
difficult times as its industrial 
power turns from making the 
goods of war to the goods of peace. 


Asked by Senator Connally, of 
Texas, how long would it take to 
turn out the first automobile if the 
war ended next week and the gov- 
ernment dropped all restrictions on 
industry, Wilson replied that some 
ears could be made in_ three 
months, and a fair degree of pro- 
duction could be reached in six 
months, but that would be on the 
assumption “we could buy what we 
need and pay what it would take 
to get it.” 

The GM chief, however, hast- 
ened to add that he did not be- 
lieve the war period would end 
that way. 

Wilson said he believed this 
country could look for some ex- 
pansion of its prewar production 
activity. He said he belongs in the 
camp of those who believe in 
“plenty rather than scarcity” of 
production. 

Earlier President K. T. Keller, 
of Chryselr, and Marks of Pack- 
ard, appeared before Senate com- 
mittees on postwar planning to 
recommend that the government 
should blueprint its program for 
a return to peacetime production. 

Foresees Difficulties 


Marks predicted before a com-'! 


mittee headed by Senator George, 
of Georgia, that there would be a 
peacetime boom in automobile 
manufacturing, accompanied by 


Aviation is full of compromises,| with a discussion of the various| immediate difficulties in the post- 


and this proposal has its trading) 
value factor included. 
* * * 


An Ingenious 


System 


WITH THE FULL 25,000 fields 
installed, there would be no place 
in the country farther than about 





it needs little imagination to see 


what that would mean to private 


flying. 

Also at each corner would be 
a marker bearing the latitude 
and longitude “address” of the 
spot. The marker, as suggested 
by Cessna, would consist of a 
pyramid of durable material 
large enough to be seen from the 
___ (Continued on Page 31. Col. 1) 





orders released in early 1942 ration- 
ing the sale of new passenger 
automobiles and new commercial 
motor vehicles. A sincere, pains- 
taking and largely successful ef- 
fort has been made throughout to 
reduce the Official text to simple 
everyday terms. An index at the 
beginning of each chapter and a 
question-and-answer review at the 
end materially help Studebaker 
dealers to locate quickly any spe- 
cial points requiring clarification. 


Of the two appendices, the first 
lists all the wartime information 
service bulletins mailed by Stude- 
baker to its dealers. 


Fisher Body 7 
Sets Record 
In Gun Work 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. Vol- 
ume production of gun _ breech 
housings for the five-inch dual- 
purpose naval weapon has been 
accomplished in record time at the 
Fisher Body stamping division, ac- 
cording to E. F. Fisher, vice presi- 
dent of General Motors and general 
manager of Fisher Body. 

The contract for the production 
of these highly precisioned and 
vital assemblies was received less 
than a year ago and the first unit 
was shipped a few months later. 
Within six months all tools, dies, 
jigs, and machinery necessary for 
peak production were installed and 





an adequate staff of skilled help 
was trained. 
Although security reasons pro- 
hibit the release of actual produc- 
MA. A. 3. BECK. ! iy titan Gillani: iaiakeaea’ ‘ ; ea tion figures, it can be said that 
- AL. J. °CK, formerly e Atlanta divisional manager for an automobile! goo a see “has eee 
company, was introduced as the new resident officer in charge of the . a See month has seen 
Studebaker aviation division at ceremonies transferring plant protection from! SU stantial increases over the pre- 
the Fifth Service Command to the Army Air Forces. Maj. Beck is shown’ vious month’s output. 
seated at the right as Capt. John R. McNamara signs over jurisdiction. | 
Immediately in front of assembled factory patrolmen are: Capt. Robert H. 
Place, area intelligence officer; W. S. Gundeck, director of industrial relations; To feel the pulse of the industry 
Capt. L. W. Guernsey jr., contract officer; and Fred Miholich, Studebaker consistent reading of Automotive News 


police chief. 


is a necessity. 


war period’s early days. 

Simultaneously, Keller appeared 
before the Truman committee and 
advocated that the government 
establish a policy now for disposal 
of government-owned machine 
tools as a move toward simplifying 
the reconversion effort. 

Keller suggested that prices for 
such tools be established on pre- 
war levels, less allowance for de- 
preciation, and that a minimum 
price be set below which equip- 
ment would not be sold for use 
but only for scrapping. 

Marks was the official spokes- 
man for the automotive industry, 
appearing as chairman of the con- 
tract termination committee of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction. 

The two automotive witnesses 
featured the openings of new 


series of public hearings by the | 


committees. While the Truman 
group is not aiming to produce 
legislation, it is the intention of 
the George committee to take 


|ficers and their investigators ani 
accountants for termination pro- 
| cedures. 






charge of the legislation on in- 
dustrial demobilization. In con- 
junction with the administrative 
recommendations being made by 
Bernard Baruch, it is likely that 
these Senate groups will be the 
ones to shape the final govern- 
ment policy on termination, sur- 
plus disposal and related matters. 


Marks gave the George commit- 
tee a list of 14 principal points 
considered essential to a satisfac- 
tory government termination pro- 
gram. These he described as a 
list of suggestions, not offered as 
finished proposals but as headings 
which could be developed by those 
working on the program. 


The points, which committee 
members asked the Automotive 
War Council to develop further, 
follow: 


1. One settlement, 
for fraud. 


2. Advance decision now for ex- 
pected termination problems of 
each contractor as to: (a) plant 
equipment to be purchased by the 
contractor; (b) material to be so 
purchased; (c) method of remov- 
ing material and equipment; (d) 
acceptable methods of dealing 
with subcontractors and approving 
their claims. 


3. The principle of negotiated 
settlements should be confirmed i 
a policy expression by Congress. 


4. Basic responsibility should be 
rested in the procurement agencies 
for termination of contracts, for 
administrative decisions needed to 
permit resumption of plant ac 
tivity; and for’ settlement of 
claims. 


5. Decentralization of authority 
to field offices of the procurement 
agencies, with the right of con 
tractor to appeal decisions to 
higher authority. 

6. Out-of-court appeal procedure 
should be available for prompt 
relief, as well as appeal to the 
courts, if the settlement canno 
finally be negotiated. In any event, 
disputed parts should not hold ug 
payment of undisputed items. 

7. Provision of an over-all board 
to provide uniform policies to th 
greatest extent possible. 

8. Contracting and disbursing of- 
ficers to be freed from persona 
responsibility for payments made 
in good faith. 

9. Termination agreements to b 
made only upon reasonable exami- 
nation. Investigating procedures o 
the procurement agencies should 
be adequate in themselves and re- 
versible only for fraud. 

10. Provision for over-all settle 
ment of multiple terminations of 
one contractor. 

11. Provision that subcontractors 
may go direct to government fo 
settlement and payment in ary 
propriate cases. 

12. Prompt partial payments be 
fore presentation of detailed claim 
where settlement agencies believe 
advances can be made witk 
reasonable safety. Overpayments 
any, to be considered as loans. 
Interest to be paid on delayed pa 
ments on claims. 

13. Provision for guaranteed 
loans. 

14. Immediate program for train- 
ing government contracting of- 
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THE MODERN Elco PT carries the heaviest armament of any boat in 
the eee ~~. moe meee come Sorpedecs, depth charges, rapid fire guns. 
ranges from i) eet in length, has three 1350 horse jer Pac ngi 
with a full load speed in excess of 40 knots. ' See a 
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John, its twelve oclock ! 


LEAN over the banister and call to him—not 

because I begrudge the time he gives to his 
business, but because I want him to be healthy 
enough to carry on that business. 


I know why he spends so much time figuring, 
planning, worrying. The plant’s on war work 
now, and he had a flag put up just inside the 
door—a flag with 37 stars on it. 


He wants, first of all, to turn out the things 
those 37 boys who used to work for him will 
need to get to Berlin and Tokyo and back. And 
he also feels he’s got to do something to see to 
it that when they do come back he’ll have jobs 
for them. 


I told him it was wonderful of him to think 
that way, but he just said, “I’m not the only 
one. There are thousands like me—in business, 
industry, commerce, agriculture and the profes- 
sions—staying up with the same problems’? 


And the problems, he said, are not the usual 
ones of meeting competition or increasing out- 
put. They’re new problems—problems he says 
he’s never had to face before. 


* * * 


After breakfast one morning, when he had gone 
to the plant, I found some of the notes he had 
been making. And I realized then what he 
meant by “new problems?’ For they were notes 
like this: 


How quickly are war contracts going to be settled 
when the wars over? Thats important—for if the 
mills and plants and factories of the country are go- 
ing to reconvert to peacetime production, theyre going 
to need cash—fast. 


What about taxes? Will the tax laws be adjusted 





so that business will be able to put aside some “‘seed 
money? for expansion, for the development of new 
products, for investment in new machinery and other 
such things that help make more jobs? Or will sur- 
plus profits taxes remain so high that no money 1s left 
over for this? 


What about the war plants the government has 
built out of government funds? Will it sell these to 
private business? Or will it operate them itself in 
competition with private business? 


Can we count on thoughtful, tolerant consideration, 
by both management and labor, of the problems that 
concern both of them and will affect both of them in 
the post-war period? 

* * * 


These questions are not easy ones to answer. In 
fact, there seems to be little he can do to answer 
them himself. 


But I found another note that shed some light 
on that. It said: “Given a political and economic 
environment favorable to the expansion of free enter- 
prise, American business—and industry and agri- 
culture and commerce and the professions—will be 
able to see to it that the people of this country have 
jobs; all 56,000,000 that will want and need them 
when peace comes? 

Business Week is the one magazine in the weekly field devoted 
entirely to events as they affect business today. Not on sale 


at newsstands. Sold only by subscription as a business ser- 
vice. Published by McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18. 






BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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To Keep a Nation on Wheels... ' ' Navy Planning to Release 
Unprecedented Roadbuilding Boom |\0,000 Used Trucks Soon 


ee a ee ee ee sant tm ant nme oN, 9 


By William Ullman With the idea of forestalling any 


Washin false hopes, it was_ specifically 
pragma pointed out that jeeps are not to 


,__WASHINGTON.—In this open season for postwar planning of all kinds, the impera-| Pe included for release. That is 
tive necessity of mammoth efforts to rehabilitate the streets and highways of the] 2*diveq for Arney wee until 1941, 
United States is beginning to command the attention it warrants. Signs multiply, Sow Paste Avaitabie 

accordingly, that road construction will be in the forefront in the establishment of| Prior to 1940, most vehicles pur- 


our peace economy. Three factors stand out in the situation which will contront the|chased by the Army were not 
parece 









to New Orleans and will be away, 
for a week or 10 days, took sur 
plus material reports with them 
for study. Another interim report 
from this committee, suggesting 
the urgency of legislation, may be 
expected soon. The hope is genera 
that all members concerned with 
the problem will be able to agree 
on a bill within the next fe 
weeks, but just what form that 





























































nation and point the neces- radically different from those be- | bill will take is anybody’s guess. 
sity of roadbuildin on an ing used for civilian purposes. As NADA’s suggestion for a bill, 

6 Will This Continue? needs for spare parts arose, the| intended to aid all retailers, in- 
unprecedented scale: ° commercial market was drawn cluding automobile dealers, is 





said to be receiving high praise. 
There are, however, according to 
an NADA spokesman, many poli- 
tical angles to the situation, in- 
cluding a drive on the part of 
certain members to divert a 
large proportion of the surplus 
war goods to discharged mem- 
bers of the armed service who 
may want to go into business. 

Perhaps the best that can be 
said of the situation at this stage 
is that, thanks to NADA activity, 
any plans for dumping a vas 
amount of goods directly into thd 
hands of buyers without giving the 
dealers a chance to cooperate, hav 
been halted. 


Chrysler Makes 
New Changes 
In the Field 


DETROIT.—Further changes in 
and additions to the Chrysler divi- 
sion’s field representation are ani 
nounced by Stewart W. Munroe, 
general sales manager. 


L. M. Tuttle is transferred fron 
the Minneapolis to the Dallas re- 
gion to succeed D. L. Hazelhurs 
who leaves to enter private bus 
ness. Ray J. Nolan becomes field 
representative in the Minneapol 
region. He has been with the 
Chrysler Evansville ordnance plant 
since January, 1942, and befor 
that was a district manager. 


The New York region has beer 
divided into two parts for greate 
efficiency in handling this terri- 
tory. Frank L. Henderson, forme 
New York regional manager, 
moves his headquarters to Syra- 
cuse to head the new Syracus 
region. The Greater New York ter- 
ritory and immediately adjacent 
points has been designated th 
New York region and will be han- 
dled by E. L. Hoffman as field 
representative. He was wholesal 
manager of the Chrysler New York 
Co. 


A new region has been created 
with San Francisco as headquar- 
ters, taking in part of the territo 
formerly handled by the Los An- 
geles and Seattle regions. W. T 
(Ted) Wright has been appointe 
regional manager of this section. 
Wright has been with the Chrysle 
division for many years in va 
ous capacities and was a sales 
executive at the beginning of thg 
war. Lately he has been a membé 
of the staff of A. vanDerZee, vice- 
president of Chrysler Corp. 


The headquarters of the forme 
Greensboro region have been 
moved to Charlotte, N. C., fa 
greater convenience in covering 
the revamped territory. This wil 
be known as the Charlotte regio 


Jobs have got to be found for upon. In fact, it is pointed out, it 
many millions of men released has been necessary for the Army 
from the armed services and war to make such purchases from 
industries. Roadbuilding is a quick dealers since a large reserve of 
and effective remedy for unem- parts was not acquired. Hence, few 
ployment. parts are expected to figure in the 
The wartime hiatus in road- vehicle disposal plans. 
building and even orxdinary Staff members of the National 
maintenance has reduced the Automobile Dealers Assn. here 
streets and highways of the nation have been active in the situation 
to the lowest point of serviceability ever since word o fthe plan of 
since the rise of the motor vehicle. disposal of the units became known 
Resurrection of the nation’s 10 days ago. They have maintained 
No. 1 peacetime industry—the daily contact with Army, Navy, 
automotive — will be irretrievably ODT and Procurement Officials as 
slowed unless adequate streets and well as members of Congress. 
highways are provided, and The NADA Post-War Planning 
quickly. committee, headed by Arthur Sum- 
Mere Fraction of Prewar merfield, met here last week and 
How greatly the streets and surveyed the situation. Other mem- 
highways have had to be neglected bers in attendance beside the 
in the all-out effort to win the war chairman were A. J. Dingeman, 
may be judged from the fact that Bob Fleigh and C. M. Bishop. 
current expenditures of all kinds Summerfield and members of the 
on them are a mere fraction of association staff held conferences 
the sums spent just before the with department representatives. 
United States was forced into the They were told by both Army and 
conflict. And the money that is Navy officials that there is little 
being spent is confined almost en- likelihood of many of the better 
tirely to building and maintaining units being put on sale immedi- 
roads giving access to war plant ately. 


centers and others of military} PRE-WAR CONGESTION forecasts the even greater traffic jams that will} The trucks which the Army has 
necessity. occur after the war. Only major operations, entailing construction of express} been selling, it was stated, are 


Expenditures now programmed aie men” the terrific costs of choked arteries in cities and/ poteg as salvage material. Some 
for 1944 will L only 2 2,000 of these are being moved. 
on dollars, one-tenth o e nase — -— Navy to Cooperate 
national outlay for streets and STATE | Navy Officials, it was said, have 
roads in 1930. The average ex- AND expressed a desire to cooperate 
penditure through the 80’s was with NADA in the disposition of 
875 millions. In 1941 the total all of this material. A conference 
rose to a billion, but last year will be held between NADA of- 
fell to 660 millions and this year ficials and Navy officials during the 
to $10 million. present week to determine the best 
But government, from the fed- method for getting information as 
eral down, is aware of the con- to what the Navy has to sell 
struction need which will arise the 644 directly to dealers. 
moment the Axis finally is crushed, i On Capitol Hill, the legislative 
and planning on a nationwide scale On situation on the war surplus bills 
is definitely under way. Congress still is in a tangled state. Four 
twice has acted to make funds committees, two on the Senate 
available for this planning task. side and two on the House, held 
Now Making Surveys hearings last week on different 
In its first action, the national angles of the situation and on 
legislature authorized $10,000,000 different bills. 
for making advance engineering Members of the House Small 
surveys and plans for future de- Business committee, who have gone 


pe menue of 4 ——_ — 
oO ghways and by-passes aroun 

GM Issues Plan 
To Rehabilitate 


and extensions into and through 
municipalities and metropolitan 
a 
Disabled Vets 
DETROIT.—Detailed plans for 


areas during the continuance of 

the emergency declared by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt on May 27, 1941. 

Under this Defense Highway Act 

of Nov. 19, 1941, the fund was 

apportioned among the 48 states, rehabilitation and re-employment 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii of former employes who have been 
and Puerto Rico. All money allo- physically disabled in the war were 
cated must be matched by state announced last week by General 
appropriations as it is used. Motors. 

The $10,000,000 federal appro- In a letter to general managers 
priation for advance planning, and personnel managers of Gen- 
plus an equal sum of matching eral Motors divisions, H. W. Ander- 
state money, provides a fund son, vice-president in charge of 
sizeable enough to project a personnel, stressed the necessity of 

placing in suitable jobs all former 

employes who have returned from| Homer B. Sewell remains regions 
military service. He also pointed| manager. 

out the necessity for giving these] As previously announced, F. & 
men all possible assistance and|pjickerson has been transferred 


$500,000,000 postwar federal-aid 

highway building program. This 
training to fit them for normal from the Detroit region to 
employment. newly created Washington regio 


would be equivalent to about 
two years of prewar federal-aid 
road construction. 
In its second action, Public Law 
146, approved last July 13, aes 
et ion with “More than 82,000 General Mo-| and the Detroit post filled by B. M. 
aa hishwar department of any tors employes are in military serv-| Miller, transferred from the 
state, to expend up to a certain ice and more are going every day,”|cago City region. Frank E. Cope- 
’ Anderson pointed out. “Already|land has been appointed field rep- 
some of these men are returning] resentative in the new Houstd 
to work in the plants after re-| region. George Merrill in the new 
covering from injuries received| Denver region, and J. C. Clem ig 
while in active service. The prob-|the new Memphis region. 
lem of placing disabled veterans 


maximum of any existing unob- 
ligated federal-aid funds available 
will become increasingly serious a tia! Aa i * 
and important throughout the Wearley Quits as Chief 
















































































































































EXPENDITURES 
1921-1941 _| 











MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


to each state, “for engineering and 
economic investigations and for 
surveys, plans, specifications and 
estimates for postwar highway 
improvements.” 
Planning 5,000 Miles 

As much of these existing funds 
may be spent for planning as may 
be deemed adequate, provided it 
does not exceed in any state an 
amount which would represent the 
state’s share of $50,000,000 appor- 










period of the war and afterward.|Of OPA Toledo District 
We feel that it is not too early to} © p. Wearley, director of t 
make preparations to meet this| Toledo district OPA since its 
situation. founding in May, 1941, resigned 

“As a general policy we should] effective immediately last we 
make every effort to place these} because of the illness of his wife. 
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tioned under the regular federal- 3 000 FOR, ”, handicapped veterans on jobs| H. G. Bogart, chief rationing 
aid formula. The availability of er 26)70,000 which are operating and which| executive of the Toledo office, wd 
these unobligated federal-aid funds JOB LABOR) they can perform without harm to| appointed acting director in 











(Continued on Page 30, Col. 3) themselves or others.” Wearley’s place. 
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Who is going 


to 
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buy your automobiles 


after this war is over? 


... AND YOUR TIRES?. 


New Yorkers 
ea 
APARTMENT 

—~ HOUSES? 


we 


representing 65% of all N. Y. C. 


Today’s institutional advertising dollars are being spent 
“with an eye to the future.” Call it prestige. But there’s 
a big difference between just “prestige” and "$ and ¢ 
. the kind that reflects itself in terms of future 
dollars and cents sales. 


prestige” .. 


In New York City, future auto sales will be based on the 
. . that is, a 
. which, in turn, depends on the 
section of the city in which one lives. 


same factor that held true before the war . 
family’s need for a car.. 


OVE 
ar EM AN A\p 


PBT ett) rie 


pe 


“Covering the southern half of Queens 


a, 


. AND YOUR GASOLINE?... 


bh 


SFRntT 


Pian 
Soa RTH ae 


‘Covering the northern half of Queens’ 


AND YOUR ANTI-FREEZE? 


New Yorkers 
TL a 
aA ae 
with garages? H® 


PORT FT LG dee 


Let’s look at the record. New tar purchases diwded among 
New York City’s borough in 1941 were as follows: 


(PER THOUSAND FAMILIES) 
QUEENS (mostly private wa. 84.8 


STATEN ISLAND (mostly private isin 779 
oo a 53.6 
BROOKLYN 


Likewise, in total cars purchased, Queens led all other 
boroughs in the important popular-priced field (Ford, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Plymouth). 


The reason behind this leadership is simply because 
Queens and Staten Island are private home areas while 
the rest of the city is primarily made up of multi-family 
dwellings. In one area, the family car is a daily necessity; 
in the other, it’s a luxury for the few. 


PORN a MOLTEN EY 


PWR tas 


meee ter le 
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$2 Billion Tax Bill 


Passed by House 


DETROIT. — The Administration 
was dealt its second major defeat 
in as many days when the House 
voted Wednesday 200 to 27 for a 
$2,139,300,000 tax bill last week in 
repudiation of the Treasury’s re- 
quest for $10,500,000,000. 

Rep. Robert Lee Doughton, 80- 


Parts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
stituted for “engines, component 
parts only.” 

Front fenders, which house or 
hold headlights, spot, fog and 
back-up lamps, reflex refectors and 
truck and bus traction sanders, 
are also added to the list except 
for passenger cars and light trucks. 

Both the. certificate for emer- 
gency repair order and the con- 
sumers certificate have been slight- 
ly revised. However, supplies of 
these certificates in their present 
form may be used until stocks on 
hand have been exhausted. 

Attention is called to the pro- 
‘vision of the order which states 
that a certificate for emergency 
repair must not under any cir- 
cumstances be used by a dis- 
tributor to replenish his stock. 

Although the L-158 Certificate of 
Compliance, previously required, 
has been discontinued, it is strong- 
ly recommended that producers 
and distributors specifically iden- 
tify their purchase orders as being 
replacement parts under this or- 
der. Likewise, producers placing 
orders for finished parts for re- 
sale should not only identify them 
as L-158 orders but also specify 
their end use, i.e., either for pas- 
senger cars and light trucks or 
for heavier vehicles. This is im- 
portant in view of the different 
rating bands assigned to produc- 
tion of parts for these two classes 
of end use. 

This identification of orders is of 
particular significance when the 
parts have many uses other than 
automotive, such as anti-fraction 
bearings and screw machine prod- 
ucts. 

Preference ratings of AA-2X 
instead of AA-1 previously re- 
quired may now be accepted by 
a distributor from the Army, 
Navy, Martitime Commission and 





War Shipping board for replace- | 


ment parts. However, Army pur- 
chases are limited to parts for 
“dead -lined” (inoperative) ve- 
hicles and only to those parts 
which a distributor has available 
in stock. Distributors may not 
place orders upon the factory for 
such parts for such a purpose. 
The order prohibits the sale of 
a new part if the old one can be 
rebuilt or reconditioned by use of 
available local reconditioning fa- 
cilities. A number of additional 
parts to improve the efficiency ca- 
pacity or usefulness of the heavier 
vehicles may now be purchased 
without turning in a used part. 
Such parts are listed in the order. 
After Dec. 31, 1943, certain fleet 
owners or operators may purchase 
engines, transmission assemblies 
and rear axle assemblies without 
turning in a similar used part or 
filing a “consumers certificate” to’ 


the extent and under the con-; 
ditions provided. 
year-old chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, usually an Ad- 
ministration supporter, led the at- 
tack on the Administration’s claim 
that the higher tax was necessary 
not only to finance the war but to 
siphon off excess purchasing 
power. | 
The new tax measure, which 
would raise federal revenue above . 


$40,000,000,000 annually, makes but | f 


little revision in the tax on per- 
sonal incomes, and_ corporation 
normal and surtaxes are undis- 
turbed. Nor was there any change 
in the 20 percent withholding 
against wages and salaries or re- 
visions in estate or gift taxes. 
There is no retail sales tax. 

The bill’s new revenue is gleanéd 
as follows: $154,800,000 from the 
44,000,000 individual income tax- 
payers; $616,000,000 by hiking the 
corporation excess profits rate; 
$1,201,700,000 from boosted excises 
on so-called luxuries, including a 
jump in the liquor tax from $6 to 


$9 a gallon; and $166,800,000 by 
increased postal rates on some 
classes of mail. The _ alcoholic 


beverage excise boosts accounf for 
$458,000,000 or about one-fourth of 
the new money. 


Here’s how the measure affects 
the personal incomes of taxpayers: 
1—The victory tax is repealed. 

2—The normal tax is increased 
from 6 percent to 10, to replace the 
victory tax. 


3—Present personal exemptions 
and credit for dependents are re- 
tained. The surtax schedule is ad- 
justed to bring it into line with 
elimination of the victory tax. 

4—The earned income credit is 
repealed. Married persons filing 
separate returns are limited to a 
single person’s exemption of $500 
each. Joint returns still carry 
$1,200 exemption. 


5—A minimum tax of 3 percent 
of the net income in excess of a 
special personal exemption of $500 
for a single person and $700 for 
married persons, and $100 as a 
credit for each dependent is pro- 
vided, as a means of retaining on 
the tax rolls at about their present 
burdens some 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 
persons now remitting victory 

| taxes but with earnings not large 
| enough to come under the income 
levies at present exemptions. 

6—The new bill would deny de- 
| ductions for sums paid on Federal 
excises—such as those for gasoline 
and admissions—in computing in- 
dividual tax returns. 


‘Robinson in New 


| 


‘Studebaker Post 


SOUTH BEND.—L. H. Robinson 
has been appointed manager of 
Studebaker’s business management 


division, it was announced last 
week by Vice President Ken 
Elliott. 


Robinson brings to his new post 
with Studebaker a twenty-two year 
background of success in the auto- 
mobile business, the last 17 years 
in business management. 





WHAT IS PURPORTED to be the 


the 
workment use pliable 


yroduction at 
yolted joints, 
bows and the 


Studebaker plant as a military 


bows to seven-inch wide runners. 


largest sled of its kind has gone into 
assignment. Instead of 
strips to bind the slats to 

he vehicle, measuring 150 


rawhide 


inches in length and 42 inches in width, is built for flexibility in following 


tow cars to snowbound battle fronts. 





THIS OVERSIZE door permits the Raynals (Detroit) 
The two-way _ hoist 
Note another skylight. 


big as furniture vans. 
short wheelbases. 





EVERY TUNEUP job gets a test on the dynamometer, an indoor proving 
ground which permits a check of the car while the wheels are turning. 





ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION of the magnet system of getting the car up 
8 


where the mechanic can work on it, is t 
Cars or trucks can be quickly raised to 


of the front-end alignment rack. 
chest height for checking. 


Experts Offers 


can be adapted to 


is two-way hoist between the rai 


a Solution 


In Service Battle 


(Continued from Page 2) 


fumble at his work, he _ builds 
another device. 


Wants Reception Center 

Despite the advantages of the 
Raynal shop, Albert sees a big 
need for a better reception center, 
where the orders can be written up 
and the cars directed to the proper 
service area. A clear reception 
area has a_ good psychologica 
value, too, Albert explains. 


It’s like the barber shop with 
four chairs and three barbers. 
As you look in the window, you 
always see and empty chair, so 
you go in even if there are other 
people waiting. 

The block-long Raynal shop is on 
Chalmers Ave. in Detroit, which 
has a fair amount of traffic, and 
two blocks away from a_ busy 

shopping center on Harper Ave. on 
Detroit’s East Side. To the right 
is the used-car sales lot, and across 
the street is the parking lot, where 
cars are placed after they have 
been serviced, and beside the park- 
ing lot is a used-car storage lot. 
From the storage lot, the Raynals 
wholesale the cars they do not wish 
to recondition for retail sales. 


The location is somewhat self- 
advertising, and in this respect 
Paul Raynal points to the need 
for additional study on plate glass 
for showrooms. In the daytime, 


the glass acts as a mirror, pre- 
venting motorists from seeing 
the cars on display. Skylights 
have overcome this objection to 
some extent. 


The Raynals believe in staying 
in their own backyard, whieh they 
figure includes everything within 
a two-mile radius. This territory 
they cover intensively by direct 
mail and billboard advertising. 
They avoid the radio and news- 
papers because they do not want 
to attract business from to far 
away, on the theory that distant 
buyers will not come back for 
service. It’s a paradox . of 
competition. 


“Competition,” Paul says, “gets 
down to innocent little things like 
grease jobs. The other day, a 
customer brought in a car and 
claimed I had sold him a lemon. 
It turned out that a gas-station 
attendant had forced so much 
grease into the rear-axle housing 
that the grease got into the brake 
system. The brakes  wouldn’t 
work, so he blamed the car. 

“So when I sell a car, I want te 
service it. I don’t want anybody 
running down my line of cars just 
because he happens to get a bum 
grease job.” 

In the next regular issue, Dec. 

13, building plans of a leading car 


manufacturer will be discussed. | boy hat was presented him. 


to handle trucks as 
long or 





- Slocum 


(Continued from Page 1) 
provide a serious impediment to 
the full use of automotive vehi- 
cles,” Slocum said. “We spend 
millions for wide streets, then @ 
permit their effectual width to be © 
cut 50 to 75 percent by parking. 
Merchants, too, are learning that 
off-the-street parking facilities 
help their business.” 

Emphasis on the industry’s 

prewar trend toward greatly 
increased visibility in cars, and the 
adoption of glare-proof glass wind- 
shields and headlights. 

Continuance of the industry’s 

alert attention to the structural 
strength of car bodies. 

An all-industry campaign to 

nationalize and_ standardize 
safety and traffic regulations and 
traffic signals. 

A similar industry campaign 

to support legislation requir- 
ing periodic safety inspections of 
all passenger cars, as well as com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Development of greater inside- 

the-car protection for passen- 
gers. 

“As the structural strength of 
cars increased and the industry 
made a great many other strides 
which have reduced the serious 
effects of collision, many of the 
more painful injuries are now the 
result of a passenger—particularly 
the right front seat passenger—be- 
ing thrown against the car interior. 
For years there has been con- 
stantly reduced danger that col- 
result in injury,” Slocum explained. 
lapse of the car structure would 

“Great engineering has mini- 
mized that. But now we need 
more action along the lines of 
recessed hardware, rubber pro- 
tection panels, perhaps safety 
belts or modifications in the form 
of arm rests that hold the pas- 
senger in position under impact.” 

A combined campaign to end 

diversion of automobile ta 
funds from highway construction 
and maintenance, and to stimulate 
highway planning for ease of driv- 
ing and safety. 

A postwar car-rebuilding cam 

paign by dealers, supported by 
the manufacturers, to safety-re- 
condition good used cars. Hun 
dreds of thousands of them, of 
course, will have been run to the 
very edge of their durability. This 
campaign would be similar to war- 
time conservation and condition 
ing programs. 
9 A thoroughgoing 

junkers” program. 

“Someone has suggested a re- 
tirement insurance plan, under 
which cars reaching a certain agd 
or unsafe condition would be junk- 
ed after the owner was paid a 
specified amount,” he said. “This 
retirement insurance could be 
placed on every new car, with the 
initial premium being paid by the 
manufacturer and the dealer, and 
the balance made up of a two o 
three-cent impost on each dolla 
of parts sales during the life of 
the car. 

“Impractical? Well, there’s a 
good plan somewhere, and we 
must get the junkers out of 
circulation and keep them out.” 
1 Safe motoring practices 

should be made an integra 
part of all the powerful automo- 
tive advertising forces. 


Huegy Addresses 
Dallas Dealers 


DALLAS.—H. W. Huegy, chie 
of the automobile and parts sec- 
tion, machinery branch, Office o 
Price Administration, addresse 
automobile dealers and automotive 
jobbers in the Dallas district o 
rationing of automobile parts ané 
how it affects the automobile busi- 
ness in general, at a joint sessioy 
at the Baker hotel. 


Huegy and his two assistants 
Don Smith and Clark Moody, cam 
to Dallas to confer with OPA 
executives and, while here, were 
invited to a dinner given by th 
Dallas Automotive Trades Assn., of 
which D. L. Johnson is preside 
and Glayds E. Walker is executi 
secretary. 

Members of the Ft. Worth deale 
association were guests at th® 
dinner, as was W. A. Williamson, 
San Antonio, general manager 
the Texas Automotive Dealer Assn: 

This was Huegy’s first visit to 
Texas, and the famous Texas cow 
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‘ eo are seeing right now what America 


can do when she pours her whole spirit into 
a job, even if that job be war. 


Think what prodigies of benefit we can win 
for ourselves and our children, if with equal 
drive and purpose we tackle the opportunities 
of peace! 


We have done that before, you know — over 
a wondrous 150 years — in which we rocketed 
from hardscrabble beginnings to our place 
now as the No. 1 nation on this earth. 


We can do it again — this time with the whole 
world as our suppliers and customers — if 
inspired by the same vision we keep our faith 
in what free men can do, given a chance. 


There is no higher mission for the serviceable 
American newspaper than to illuminate that 
vision and vigilantly to guard for its readers 
the freedom which keeps it alight. 


In more than a dozen of the great key cities 
of the nation Hearst Newspapers shoulder a 
major part in this task — wholeheartedly, as 
the people who rely on them for news and 
guidance are well aware. 


Who are these people? The backbone of 
dynamic America — the decent, honest, diligent, 
on-their-way-up people — the purposeful mil- 
lions who mean to get somewhere, and prefer 
to earn their way. 


Faithfully, in peacetime as in war, Hearst News- 
papers have served them, and it is only natural 
that these nearly 5,000,000 families now should 
hold our papers in special regard. Thus: 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST REAPER 
Public Test of ° 
Cyrus Half M°Cormick's Invention 


Steele's Tavern, Virginia, July 1831. 


From the N. C. Wyeth painting. as 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic inter pretation of events or 
trustworthy editorial counsel they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If itis features, news pictures, cartoons, column- 
ists’ comment, society, Sports or business news 





Courtesy International Harvester Company 


they want, they look to Hearst Newspapers 
first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible ad- 
vertiser with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing pro- 
grams to reach these people, he should look 
to Hearst Newspapers first, as do they. 


JOURNALISTIC FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


In the great and varied tasks of making the modern newspaper interesting, interpretative, entertaining and service- 
able to the public, Hearst Newspapers have a record of pioneering accomplishment which includes these “firsts”: 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
photographs as a part of news-story coverage. columns. 
It was Hearst Newspapers that first devel- 
oped the cartoon into a regular strip, and 
then into the comic pages which have be- Kndaies. 
come such a factor in American life. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that developed 
the first complete Sunday supplement. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that pioneered 


the use of color in news and editorial 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
full-time foreign correspondents to assure 
full coverage of news from beyond our 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
regular by-line writers and columnists to 
provide specialized coverage of important 
subjects such as finance, radio, politics, en- 
fertainment, Soctety, etc. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
and developed the idea of special features, 
such as serial stories, household hints col- 
umns, cooking news, etc. 








Serving the American People— their Freedom, Security and Progress— by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 


Morning and Sunday Evening BOSTON ADVERTISER 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN BALTIMORE NEWS-POST Sunday 
Evening and Sunday Evening 


DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday Sunday 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
Morning and Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


OAKLAND POST ENQUIRER 


Evening 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


Morning and Sunday 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 





SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 
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Brooks Is Named 
Acting Sales Chief 
Of Studebaker 


SOUTH BEND—Wartime 
changes in the assignments of 
certain members of Studebaker’s 
sales staff were 
reflected in a re- 
cent announce- 
ment by Stude- 
baker Vice-Presi- 
dent K. B. Elliott. 

These changed 
assignments are 
headed by the 
appointment of 
M. S. Brooks as 
acting sales man- 
ager oe 

absence of Gen- 

sees eral Sales Man- 

ager C. S. Fletcher, who is serv- 
ing as director of field development 
for the Committee for Economic 
Development. Other wartime ap- 
pointments by Studebaker have 
been the designation of A. J. 
Chanter and Paul R. Davis as 
assistant sales managers in ad- 
dition to their responsibilities as 
regional managers of Studebaker’s 































DEALER OBSERVES Dod 
a recent visit to Dodge h 
gaaietens general sales manager of Deige 
uilt military vehicles in this war and in 


war Bee atte, 


Boston and Atlanta regions, respec- 


“By these assignments and by 
the maintenance of our sales and 
service staffs in the field,” Elliott 
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Ickes on 


Urges Halt on 


Ickes, the stormy petrel of the 
cabinet, was kept busy last week 
dodging accusations shot at his oil 
administration by Congress, mainly 
about the attitude he expressed 
toward postwar oil business and 
the value of the U. §.-financed 
Canol project in Northwest Canada. 


Ickes flatly denied having any 
part of the Cancel project, which 
has already cost the government 
about $100,000,000 and will take 
another $30,000,000 to finish. He 
claimed to the Senate Truman 
committee that this project had 
been undertaken by the War de- 
partment without prior consulta- 
tion with his office, asserted that 
¢ (right), on|it wouldn’t have “any value six 


part Mlayed ‘br Dodes.| months after the war” and that it 


“ought to be junked now.” 
Ickes told the senators: “It 


stated, “we have kept our wartime} would never have been under- 
activities at full strength and shall| taken if we had anything to do 
continue to do so in accordance| with it. We might as well save 
with the requirements and oppor-| the $30,000,000 it is estimated it 
tunities of the changing situation.” | will cost to complete it. It’s not 





From the 


Facts and Flashes |< 


FROM THE WARTIME AUTOMOTIVE FRONT 








1600 West Eight Mile Road 
DETROIT, Michigan 


Government pegging of octane ratings at 72 for regular and 76 for premium gaso-— 
line is to conserve tetraethyl lead (ingredient of Ethyl fluid) and to release 








greater quantities of the volatile gasoline fractions for making high-octane 


aviation gasoline. 


Demand for Ethyl fluid-—used in every gallon of 100-octane 


gasoline — has been stepped up not only by increased production of aviation 
gasoline but by increased amounts of Ethyl fluid in each gallon. 





Cut in octane ratings of civilian gasolines may seem small at present. But if 





predictions of military authorities on number of planes to be in operation in 
1944 and fuel requirements are realized, greater amounts of high-octane 


components may be diverted from civilian gasoline. 








Immediate effect of lower octane gasoline to be noticed by car owners will be 





greater tendency to knock, or "ping." 
tomers by giving them sound advice at this time. 

owners who complain of knock is to "take it easy." 
more gear shifting on hills 





Overcoming severe knocking, 
timing adjustment. 








Service men can be of great aid to cus— 
First thing to tell car 

Less rapid acceleration, 
will take care of much not—too-severe knocking. 


on other hand, may require service work or spark 
mind that octane requirements of many cars on road 








have increased due to combustion chamber deposits, parts working out of adjust-— 





ment, etc. Combustion chamber deposits, 


if heavy, should be removed. 


Mechanics should check the following conditions BEFORE retarding spark at 


expense of power and mileage: 





1. Dirty or faulty spark plugs. 2. Faulty dis— 


tributor mechanism. 3. Improper cooling — slipping fan belt, clogged radiator, 


etc. 4. Loss of compression. 


Lowering of volatility should not have too great an effect on starting but may 


mean slightly longer "warm-up" period. 


Main thing in this connection is to 


check manifold heat control to be sure it is operating properly. 


It is important to keep good-will of car owners in face of reduced gasoline 


quality and consequent decline in car performance. 


customers the facts: Gasoline output is now up to 1,800,000 barrels a day. 


Don't hesitate to give 


Petroleum industry should be credited for improvement in refining processes 
which now produce far greater quantities of aviation gasoline from each 


barrel of crude than ever before. 
ammunition — use it wisely!" 


Refiners have made good on slogan: "Oil is 





Denies He Favors World Pool of Petroleum, 


DETROIT.—Interior Secretar: ; 


the ore. an 
stay in b 


Hot Seat 


Canol Project 


sound business judgment to buy 
something that is worth nothing 
and will have no value after the 
war, in order to benefit the 
Imperial Oil Co. and the Cana- 
dian government.” 

In a Chicago speech Ickes said it 
was necessary for the United 
States, for its own protection, to 
“obtain a fair measure of access to 
foreign oil resources.” 

But in reply to accusations, he 
stated that he was not interested 
in any “international pool or 
cartel” to divide up the world’s 
petroleum. 

In a recent secret session on 
Capitol Hill, however, Ickes did 
spill the beans on his thinking 
for American postwar oil control. 
He wants: A government agency 
to pump oil from the national 
reserves instead of leasing them 
to private industry; continued 
control of refineries built with 
Government funds for war use; 
government operation of the 
pipelines and tanker services, 
war-financed by Uncle Sam. 
Some congressmen say it is the 
same technique used by the New 
Deal to muscle in on the electric 
power business and are still 
suspicious that Ickes is interested 
in a scheme for a world pool of 
petroleum reserves. 


Continental Gets 
Class A Rating 


MUSKEGON, Mich.—Continental 
Motors Corp. has received official 
notification from the Army Air 
Forces that its facilities have been 
assigned Class A Quality Rating. 
The notice, signed by Maj. Thomas 
J. Sullivan sr., resident representa- 
tive, said in part: 

“Your facility, having established 
a high degree of quality control in 
manufacture and inspection of 
materials for the Army Air Forces, 
has demonstrated that your or- 
ganization may now be entrusted 
with the full responsibility of as- 
suring that your products meet all 
requirements, therefore, you are 
now assigned Class A Quality 
Rating. 

“Duplication of inspection dur- 
ing detailed fabrication, by Army 
Air Forces inspection personnel, 
will be eliminated, and the Army 
Air Forces inspection organiza- 
tion can now confine its activities 
to general supervision of your in- 
spection system.” 


Tough Chin 
Bendix Making Turrets 
In Volume 

SOUTH BEND, Ind.—A new 
“chin with a sock” to strengthen 
defense of America’s Flying Fort- 
resses against frontal attack from 
enemy fighters is now in volume 
production here, it was revealed 
last week by Malcolm P. Ferguson, 
vice-president of Bendix Aviation 
Corp 

























































The new two-gun chin turret, as 
it is termed, was developed by the 
corporattion’s engineers, in con- 
junction with the Army Air Forces 

The chin turret mounts two .50 
caliber machine guns which can be 
controlled through a wide ar 
from side to side and can. be 
elevated or depressed by the 
operation of simple control handles 
to meet attacking enemy planes 
from either side, and from above 
or below, within automatically con- 
trolled limits, it was stated. 

The chin turret is mounted at 
floor level in front of the bom- 
bardier’s compartment. The bom- 
bardier, or a turret gunner, oper- 
ates the guns, which extend below 
the fuselage at the nose of the 
bomber and just below the plexi- 
glass “greenhouse.” 


Charlotte Transfer Firm 
Buys New Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C—Arthur 
Weathers, president of Weathers 
Bros. Transfer Co., has purchased 
the D. A. Tompkins Building. The 
new building will be used as head- 
quarters after remodeling. 
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“This laboratory is dedicated to un- 
locking the vast storehouse of nature, 
to the enlargement of life thereby, 
and so to the service of man. We have 
come far in this world, far enough to 
know there are great other worlds of 
knowledge yet to explore. We have 
only begun to learn; the best is yet 
to come.” 


wines Aitiens 
Se 
_ BER “ et GAR scene 
nt nee 


Ag roe ag eit” : 


Leadership in Research 
means Leadership in Quality 


HE long record of Goodyear-pioneered advances 

in rubber, especially in tires, tubes and other 

automotive products, is undisputable evidence of 

Goodyear leadership in development and research 
over the past 45 years. 


To make rubber in all its forms and uses even 
more serviceable in the postwar future is the 
mission of the great new Goodyear Research 
Laboratory —the finest rubber laboratory in the 
world. 


There, now, numerous new types of synthetic 
rubbers and rubber-like plastics, developed for 
special war uses unsuited to natural rubber, are 


GOOD, 


being tested for application in tomorrow’s motor 


industry. 


And we can tell you now, from results already 
noted, that these new Goodyear products will live 
up to the Goodyear standard of quality—and that 
you will find them highly suitable for many 
purposes where rubber has been desirable but not 
usable in the past, especially in contact with oil 
and gasoline. 


Yes, “the best is yet to come” — and 
when it is Goodyear’s best it means the 
peak in quality. We'll be glad to talk 


over new ideas with you. 


EAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Tasks 


In «sharp contrast to the days 
when the wartime value of adver- 


tising was questioned in some 
quarters, government officials now 
expect advertising to play an in- 
creasingly important role, it was 
revealed in addresses during the 
three-day meeting of the Assn. of | 
National Advertisers in New York. 


Henry A. Dinegar, director of 
the durable goods and products 
division of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements of the War Pro- 
duction Board, asserted that the 
government “relies on advertising 
to help prepare the people for 
the critical period just ahead of 
us when many products will be 
going back into limited produc- 
tion.” | 
Another important task, in which | 

the government seeks the aid of | 
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. —the 4th Dimension— 


Bigger Role for Advertising; 
Spreads Banned 
By Pete Wembhoff 


the advertising profession, was 
cited by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau jr., who de- 
clared American advertisers must 
recognize that as the possibility of 
peace approaches there may be a 
temptation to settle for less than 
unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many and hence should devote 
their efforts “to doing something 
about it.” 

Estimating that at least $10,- 
000,000 more advertising space 
was required immediately to 
meet the needs of the war pro- 
gram, James W. Young, of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., declared 
that “at least 40 percent of the 
jobs today on the docket of the 
War Advertising Council either 
have no advertising sponsorship 
or have inadequate ones for the 
size of the job.” 

Use of advertising by certain 








companies solely for the purpose 
of advancing the advertiser’s own 
interests, was 
criticized by John 
Sterling of This 
Week magazine 
and a director of 
the War Adver- 
tising Council, 
who said a check 
of current issues 
of large - circula- 
tion magazines 
showed only 10 
percent of the 
advertisers using 
war themes di- 
rectly aiding the war. About 50 
percent of the copy did not use 
the war or war problems in any 
way, while 40 percent used war, 
but only for the advertiser’s own 
interest or for attention-pulling 
value, he said. 

Paul B. West, who was re- 
elected president, urged more em- 
phasis on the economic advantages 
of established brands in advertis- 
ing as an effective means of com- 
bating grade-labeling advocates. 

Among new directors chosen by 
the association were A. C. Sey- 


Hitchcock 


farth, of International Harvester | 


Co., and H. W. Hitchcock, of Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. 








Joins 

Paul Hunter, publisher of 
Liberty magazine, announces the 
appointment of Herbert J. Dono- 
hoe as Eastern’ advertising 
manager. 


Donohoe joins Liberty after 
five years with the New Yorker 
and 10 years as Eastern adver- 
tising manager on Photoplay 
Magazine. 


No Spreads 


After Jan. 1, 1944, during the 
paper stringency, The New 
Yorker will not print advertise- 
ments in larger space than single 
pages according to Raymond B. 
Bowen, advertising director. “By 
temporarily discontinuing the use 
of spreads, we will be able to 
meet the requirements of alarger 
number of advertisers while the 
paper shortage continues,” he 
said. 


“We have always believed in 
the efficiency of spreads for 
certain types of advertising and 
still do,’ Bowen declared. “We 
regret that the present and pros- 
pective paper situation makes it 
necessary for us to discontinue 
taking them. And you may be 
sure that we will resume the 
acceptance and earnest solicita- 





The Dodge 





Dealer Opportunity 


Nearly every automobile dealer knows 


what the Dodge dealer opportunity 


consists of. { Year after year that op- 


portunity has been demonstrated, — in 


peace time and in war time. § First, — 


there is the enormous backlog of Plym- 


outh, Dodge, and Dodge Truck owners 


in every community. 


Second, — the 


steady flow of parts and service oppor- 


tunity which this great backlog affords. 


@ Third, —the active demand for new 


and used vehicles which spreads the 


dealer opportunity over the largest, 


richest markets of the 


automobile and 


truck business. @ Fourth, — the existing 


dealer-factory policies 


which assure a 


friendly, constructive business relation- 


ship. @ The results of this opportunity and 


policy are well illustrated today in the re- 


markable health and strength of Dodge 


dealers in almost every market. It is an 


opportunity well worth remembering. 


(Why not study this Dodge opportunity in your own community) 


DODGE— DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
— iio 












Re NEN ORR AMIE INR RMAIEN OF ome 


“Dodge Again Marches With The Nation” 
This is one of the really big production stories 


of the war. Send for your copy today. 
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‘““A GREAT part of the responsibility 
for creating jobs after the war is 
squarely up to advertising, publishing 
and marketing,’ said . ° er, 
president of MacFadden Publications, 
at a dinner celebrating his fortieth 
anniversary with the MacFadden or- 
ganization. The dinner was attended 
by more than 570 MacFadden rae 
with their wives and hunbands. 80 
present were prominent representa- 
tives of the advertising and publishing 
industries. 









































































tion of spreads at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


Nifty 

Dallas Morning News is start- 
ing a series of mailing pieces, 
with John Peyton Dewey agency 
(Dallas) handling. 

Instead of the usual statistical 
stuff, first piece (entitled “Now 
as One Advertising Man _ to 
Another .. .”) is nifty. In the 
person of Pfc. J. Bryan, letter- 
writer, the folder introduces 
reader to salient facts about 
Dallas ... and the News. 


Joins 

Harold E. Middleton, for the 
past year with the Salvage division 
WPB, has joined 
Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., as a 
space buyer in 
the Detroit Office. 

Middleton has 
had an extended 
experience in the 
study of media 
and markets, 
having been as- 
sociated with Ad- 
vertisers’ Inc., C. 
Cc. Winningham 
Agency, Lee 
Anderson, Inc., and Chrysler di- 
vision. 


Named 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Inc., announces the appointment o 
I. H. MacKenzie to the sales staff. 

MacKenzie was formerly ac 
count executive with Biow Co., 
Inc., in New York and previousl 
he was for 12 years with J. Ster 
ling Getchell, Inc. as director of 
media and assistant manager o 
its Detroit office. 


Shift 
Appointment of Howard C. Boone 
as manager of the Pittsburgh of- 
fice of the Hearst Advertisin 
Service (formerly Rodney E. Boone 
Organization) is announced. 
John Whitehill, of the organi 
zation’s Pittsburgh office, continues 
to function as national advertising 
manager of the Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph. 


Anni 

Born only a few years after 
national broadcasting became 
reality, the Voice of Firestone wil 
observe its fifteenth anniversar 
Nov. 29. 

Signing Lawrence Tibbett in 
1932, the program became the firs 
to present a Metropolitan Oper® 
Star on a commercial broadcast. 


‘Saved America!’ 

In a six-column editorial en 
titled “An American Miracle,” 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
recently commemorated automo 
bile shows of the past and praised 
the auto industry for its achieve- 
ments in war production. 

Tribute was also paid to the 
vital war role undertaken by the 
nation’s auto dealers. 

“The American people will be 
a long time forgetting that it 
was our outstanding institutio 
of free enterprise—the great 
American automotive industry— 
that filled the breach in our 
greatest war and saved America,” 
wrote Publisher E. D. Coblentz. 
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INVASION FROM MARS 





















Fantastic? Not at all! Only five years ago, 
thousands of people believed it, as they fled forthe —s, 
Pi mountains with wet cloths wrapped over their faces! 
What better illustration could there be of 
the importance of an accurate understanding of what is 
going on in the world? In the light of today’s turmoil 
the need is perhaps more striking now than ever before. 


That is why Newsweek brings its readers: Impartial, 





objective news facts, including news direct from the 
fighting fronts by Newsweek’s own correspondents... 
news significance paragraphs, analyzing the meaning of the 
news...signed opinions by recognized authorities like 
Moley, Robey, Masefield, Malone, Lindley, Pratt... 
and studied predictions of the future, through The 


Periscope and Postwar Horizons. 











That Newsweek meets today’s news needs successfully is 





demonstrated by these figures: In five short years, Newsweek 





circulation has gone up 74%. And its advertising revenue has increased, 






among general magazines, from twenty-second to fifth place! 






A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Normandin Carries On... 


War and Hard Times 
No Deterrents 


SAN JOSE, Calif.—Any organiza- 
tion that can go through three 
wars and five depressions, and 
come out “on top” has what it 
takes. Louis O. Normandin, Inc. 
(DeSoto-Plymouth), has done just 
that. 


The Normandin company cut its 
eye teeth in the _ transportation 
business long before many of the 
present-day tycoons were born. 
That was the year 1875, and the 
business flaunted a sign that read 
“Buggy and Carriage Factory.” 
Louis O. Normandin, son of the 
founder, chuckles when he recalls 
with some of the San Jose old- 
timers their Sunday outings as 
youngsters “in a snappy Nor- 
mandin-built conveyance with nifty 
red wheels, fluid drive and plenty 
of air conditioning.” 


It was in 1903 that Louis suc- 
ceeded his father and he is in the 
driver’s seat today with his son, 
Irving Normandin, as his assistant 
manager. 

“Our organization has been 
maintained with an axiom 


Foote Heads 
Battery Group 


MILWAUKEE.—E. T. Foote, 
vice-president of Globe-Union Inc., 
manufacturers of Globe spinning- 
power batteries, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Assn. 
of American Bat- 
tery Manufactur- 
ers at its recent 
annual’ meeting. 
Foote was first 
vice-president last 
year. 

Other Officers 
and directors are 
L. B. F. Ray- 
croft, of Electric 
Storage Battery, 
first vice-president; C. L. Feldt- 
keller, Solar Battery Co., second 
vice president; A. H. Daggett, 
National Battery Co., secretary; 
and L. A. Doughty, Carlisle and 
Doughty, treasurer. 

Directors are A. J. Baracree, 
Am-Plus Storage Battery Co.; J. 
A. Minch, Electric AutoLite Co.; 
H. C. Montgomery, Hobbs Battery 
Co.; B. F. Morris, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc.; Lester Perrine, Perrine 
Quality Products Corp., and A. G. 
Phelps, Delco Remy division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. V. L. Smithers 
is commissioner. 





E. T. Foote 





Teleoptic Co. Buys 


Recorder Business 

RACINE, Wis. — The Teleoptic 
Co. announced last week that it 
had purchased the business for- 
merly known as Hans Sattler, 
manufacturer of Sattler recorders, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


started by my dad,” Louis Nor- 
mandin said. “It is ‘Have faith 
in the future, have faith in 
America—and work like hell.’” 


The economic strife weathered 
by the Normandin dealership in 
almost seven decades proves a 
contention made years ago. From 
what was considered a “large” 
establishment in 1903, the Nor- 
mandin organization has expand- 
ed until it now covers a full acre 
of ground, the entire area paved 
and 23,000 square feet under roof. 


To meet this war’s conditions, 
general overhead was streamlined 
and cut about half, a large stock 
of used cars was accumulated, the 
service department was augmented 
and improved, and the new depart- 
ment of toys, household equipment 
and sporting goods was opened. In 
fact, Normandin is still looking 
ahead—for Louis O. Normandin II, 
representing the fourth generation 
of this business family, is to be 
found almost daily in the extensive 
toy department learning what 
makes the wheels go ’round on the 
tricycles, bicycles and other me- 
chanical gadgets. 


Today, greater emphasis than 
ever is placed on every good sell- 
ing method to keep the volume 
coming in—newspaper advertis- 
ing, direct mail, publicity, per- 
sonal and telephone solicitation, 
are worked to the fullest possi- 
ble extent. Those who are en- 
titled to buy a new car are 
ferreted out and followed up. 
Attractive displays are kept 
fresh and inviting, and modern 
store merchandising methods are 
followed. 


Peacetime facilities and space of 
the entire Normandin organization 
are being maintained intact for the 
postwar return to selling unlimited 
quantities of DeSoto and Plymouth 
automobiles. 


Amalie Launches 


Lubricant Drive 


NEW YORK.—“Profits from the 
ground up” for participating lubri- 
cant distributors and dealers is the 
Objective of a new direct-mail cam- 
paign announced by the Amalie 
division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Conservation for greater effici- 
ency and economy under wartime 
operating conditions is the theme 
of the campaign which is directed 
to a large list of fleet owners and 
users of motor-driven equipment 
in the construction and farm fields. 

“Everybody who operates a bus, 
truck, tractor, bulldozer or pas- 
senger car is not only conserva- 
tion conscious but conservation 
anxious,” said Lee R. LavViez, 
Amalie division manager. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. _ 

























buses, cabs and trailers. 
stripping with the spring-wice 
in place 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, 
Awarded Army-Navy “E” 


KEEPS OUT 


Provides protection for interiors of automotive vehicles. 
Used for years by manufacturers of passenger cars, trucks, 
TNNER-SEAL is the only weather 
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feature which holds it firmly 






BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Established, 1837 





‘,. «and Work Like Hell’ 





EXTERIOR VIEW of Louis O. No 
Jose, Calif. This modern stucco and 
place businesses in that city. 


used car lot is shown at the right. 


rmandin, Inc. (DeSoto-Plymouth), San 
tile roof building is one of the show 


The operation covers one acre of ground, all 
paved, and more than 23,000 square feet under roof. 


Part of the spacious 





GENERAL VIEW of the 


Louis O. Normandin, Inc. 


st-free, light and spacious service department of 
ote the large amount of pay work lined up. _ 


WPB Takes Action to Speed 
Distribution of Antifreeze 


WASHINGTON.—In view of the 
difficulties which have been experi- 
enced in distributing antifreeze 
mixtures in some parts of the 
country, the War Production Board 
last week issued the following 
statement: 

The manufacture of antifreeze is 
controlled by the War Production 
Board under two orders, L-258 and 
L-51. L-258 prohibits the manufac- 
ture and sale of certain antifreeze 
solutions which, because of chemi- 
cal or physical changes which oc- 
cur in the radiator of automobiles, 
severely damage the radiators. 

L-51 requires manufacturers who 
desire to manufacture antifreeze 
from certain specified materials to 
secure a quota from the War Pro- 
ductizon Board for such manufac- 
ture. The materials which are thus 
included in Order L-51 are ethyl 
alcohol, ethylene glycol, methyl 
alcohol and isopropyl alcohol. 

Order L-51 is purely and simply a 
manufacturing order. It contains 
no provisions regarding the man- 
ner in which antifreeze is to be 
distributed. 

WPB, however, under powers 
contained in Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1, has issued directions 
to those manufacturers who pro- 
duce antifreeze from the above- 
mentioned materials and who 
distribute their product through- 
out the entire country. 

The last of these directions, 
which are now in course of execu- 
tion, have specified the amount of 
antifreeze which each producer is 
to deliver to each state in the 
country. These directions have 
also divided the states into three | 
groups. The manufacturers have 
been required to ship first to the | 
colder areas, known for this pur- 

pose as “Group A” states, then to 
the areas of less severe and later 
cold weather, known for this pur- 
pose as “Group B” states, and 
last to the southern or “Group C” 
states 


The quotas which have _ been 
established, under L-51, total 
60,000,000 gallons. On the basis of 
the number of automobiles, trucks, 
buses, farm tractors and stationary 
equipment in the country, and on 
the basis of the winter tempera- 
tures to which protection must be| 
provided in the various parts of 
the nation, the tote! a::ount of} 
antifreeze which will be manvfac- | 








tured under L-51 is more than 
adequate. 
The largest quantity of uatti- 


freeze will be that made trvn 
ethyl alcohol. This will amount to 
46,000,000 gallons. A total of 8,00C,- 
000 gallons will be made from 
ethylene glycol. The balance will 
be made from isopropyl alcohol, 


wood distilled methyl alcohol, and 
certain grades of synthetic methyl 
alcohol. 


WPB has not “allocated” anti- 
freeze in the sense of directing a 
particular supplier to deliver a 
specified quantity of antifreeze to 
a particular customer. It was de- 
cided not to endeavor to allocate 
antifreeze in this sense because 
(1) the total amount of antifreeze 
is adequate, (2) the personnel and 
administrative problems created by 
such a procedure would be tre- 
mendous, (3) it was felt that the 
distribution system for antifreeze 
which has developed over the years 
could be relied upon, within the 
limitation of the general directions 


of the War Production Board, to/| 


provide the proper quantity of 
antifreeze, at the proper time, and 
in the proper places. 


Manufacturers of antifreeze have 
been confronted with the trying 
conditions which are an inevitable 
part of manufacturing in a war- 
time economy. Their shipping 
schedules have, from time to time 
been interrupted by temporary and 
unavoidable shortages of contain- 
ers, denaturants and manpower. 
Furthermore, due to the large 
amount of traffic on the railroads, 
shipments of antifreeze have not 
in all cases gone forward with the 
dispatch customary in normal 
times. 

In spite of all of these obsta- 
cles, the manufacturers of anti- 
freeze will have completed more 
than 90 percent of their ship- 
ments by the first of December, 
whereas in normal times they 
customarily completed only 80 
percent of their shipments by 
that date. 


3 Antifreezes 


Freed of Ban 


WASHINGTON. — The appeals 
board of the War Production 
Board announced last weex that it 
had granted three exceptions to 
the terms of Limitation Order 
L-258, which prohibits manufa: ture 
and sale of salt and petroleum 
types of antifreeze mixtures. 
Prompted by serious weather 
eeaditions in the Midwest and 
fRKo.:ky Mountain regions and in the 
face of inadequate local supplies 
ot approved types of antifreeze, 
the appeals board granted the ex- 
ceptions to the Great Northern 


‘Chemical Co., Oak Park, IIl., man- 


ufacturer of “No-freeze”’; Mo- 
turoyal Oil Co., Denver, which 
makes “Freeze-proof,” and _ the 


Middle States Mfg. Co., Salt Lake 
City, producer of “Safas.” 


USED CARS—SERVICE 





Women Taking 
More Interest 


In Car Service 


TOLEDO.—Women are fast be- 
coming the master of the American 
family car as thousands of the 
nation’s married men are called to 
war, according to reports received 
by Electric Auto-Lite Co. from 
service stations, garages, independ- 
ent car dealers and Auto-Lite field 
men, 

Indications of a rapid shift from 
men to women in the car mainte- 
nance market is definitely shown 
by the reactions received to a 
booklet, “Keep ’Em Rolling,” which 
the entire Auto-Lite organization 
is in the process of distributing. 
The book, published by the Ameri- 






can Automobile Assn., covers all 
major phases of wartime car 
maintenance. 


Comments from women readers 
frankly admit a lack of knowledge 
about the operation and upkeep of 
the family car, but indicate a vital 
interest in learning, now that it 
has become their responsibility for 
the duration of the war. 

Faith in the local authorized 
service stations was emphasized by 
reports that the husbands gener- 
ally left the wives with specific in- 
structions as to where they should 
take the car for service. 

“The shift from a preponderant 
male market to one in which 
women customers are playing an 
important part is deserving of the 
closest attention from all individ- 
uals concerned with automotive 
service today,” according to J. A. 
Shank, Auto-Lite service division 
manazer. 


Jack Models 
Standardized 


WASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board issued last week an 
order simplifying and_ stand- 
ardizing the models and sizes of 
mechanical hydraulic, air and elec- 
trically operated jacks. 

The automotive division of WPB, 
under whose jurisdiction this new 
order, L-322, will be administered, 
will thus reduce the number of 
jack models from 403 to 225 and 
the number of sizes from 1,825 to 
864. There are approximately 40 
jack manufacturers in the indus- 
try with an annual dollar sales 
volume of approximately $30.000,000. 
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Born in slavery... orphaned 
as a baby . . . once, it is said, 
traded for a horse... few men 
in this world have started 
lower on the ladder to fame. 


But George Washington 
Carver had two passions that won him, at last, a 
place with Edison, with Morse and Bell and Burbank, 
among America’s greatest men of Science ... He loved 
nature—and he loved books. 


Even as a frail, dark-skinned boy, “Little George” 
hungered to learn more about the plants and flowers 
that grew in the fields. And he knew that reading 
alone could tell him the secrets he longed to share. 


So, slowly, painfully, he taught himself to read. He 
devoured every stray book that fell into his hands— 
often propping them up above the washtub while he 
scrubbed clothes to earn money for more books. 


He sandwiched in a bit of schooling when and 
where he could. Went to college. Never stopped 
reading and studying, never ceased learning. And so 
his genius flowered into greatness. 


As a beloved teacher he brought the light of learn- 
ing to many; as an agriculturist he pioneered devel- 
opments that helped free the South from the shackles 
of the cotton system ... that will affect profoundly 
the happiness and security of countless fellow men. 
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Ta Me 


Even as a child GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER loved nature, bad a magic way with growing things. Today all 
America honors the memory of this great agriculturist and scientist, beloved teacher, and benefactor of bis fellow men 


BORWA SLAVE...BOOKS wrchained 
his amazing GENIUS! 


THE DISCOVERIES George Washington Carver made years 
ago are today receiving nationwide application. Many of 
these have been reported in The American Weekly along 
with those of other scientists—but told in simple plain 
language that all can understand. 


Used in Schools and Colleges 


The American Weekly is not a scientific publication. Neither 
are its editorial contents devoted entirely to archeological, 
astronomical, educational or other scientific subjects. But 
an unofficial check of editorial features showed that in the 
first six-months’ period of this year, The American Weekly 
devoted nearly 625 columns—88 pages—to subjects of sci- 
entific and cultural interest—more than any other general 
magazine in America. 

Such scientific articles, and others, embracing music, so- 
ciology and psychology, are so authentic that they have 
earned a place for The American Weekly in educational 
institutions, where they are used by teachers to supplement 
regular courses of instruction. 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


Thus, the desire to know—the priceless habit of reading 
for knowledge—is stimulated by The American Weekly — 
distributed week after week, from coast to coast with 20 
great Sunday newspapers—going into the homes of more 
than 7,750,000 families. 

So, too, it feeds those other hungers of the human heart 
with stories of love and romance, mystery and adventure. 
True stories—based on fact yet stranger than fiction—they 
deal with the deepest interests of life. And real people, turn- 
ing the pages of The American Weekly, slip away from the 
monotony of everyday and live the stories as they read them. 

Who can measure the boundaries of this deep and funda- 
mental influence—exerted week after week in more than 
7,750,000 of America’s homes. 

7 vy 7 
The manufacturer who gives his product or his institutional 
message national publicity in this mighty magazine is key- 
ing his message to the most profcuad and fundamental in- 
terests of the human mind and heart. He is putting behind 
it the greatest known force in advertising. 


THEA ERICAN 


= LAWEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Heanst Bunc., Cuicaco .. . 
Generat Motors Bioc., Detroit 101 Magierra St., ATLANTA 


. 5 Wintaroe Square, Boston... .. / Ancape Bupc., St. Louis 


Hanna Bupc., CLevetano 


Epison Buoc., Los Anceces . . . . . Hearst Bupc., San Francisco 
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WLB Delays 
Called Drag 


On Production _ | 


NEW YORK.—Congressional ex- 
pansion of the machinery for han- 
dling wage and salary controls 
could bring about an immediate 
increase in vital war production, it |! 
was declared by O. C. Cool, di- 
rector of the Labor Relations In- 
stitute, in addressing a group of 
credit men here. 

Cool cited the results of a field| 5, B. 









showing that “an average drop in 


CHRYSLER 
5 Wilson, 


survey made by his organization Shirley, Holt Motor Co., Minnea 
Wilson; L. M. Tuttle, Minneapolis regional manager. 
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Left to 


right—W. 


DEALERS in Minneapolis region gather at luncheon to hear 
director of sales, Chrysler division. 
lis; C. L. Holt, Holt Motor Co., Minneapolis; 








production of 7 percent occurred 


between the time an employer filed| process a single application,” he|outlet in 
application for increases and the | said. “This wait inevitably results absenteeism, turnover and other 
in mounting restlessness among 
“It takes the War Labor Board|employes who often mistakenly 
Treasury Department] hold the employer responsible for 
from six week to nine months to| the delays. Such unrest finds its 


government’s decision.” 


and the 





slowdowns, 


tardiness, 


drains on output. Our study also 
showed that grievances rose 20 
percent in the average plant dur- 
ing the waiting period.” 


M. 


Own Drive Put Off... 


Labor Fights to Stem 
Tide of Inflation 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—With the farm bloc 
whipping Congress hell-bent for 
inflation, organized labor piled out 
of its own inflationary bandwagon 
in an attempt to bar the road. 

Little was heard of the UAW 
drive to break the Little Steel 
formula, which started off loudly 
the week before with demands for 
general pay increases from Ford, 
Chrysler and General Motors. 

To the union’s credit, however, 
it must be said that it had led 
the fight for a rollback in prices, 
and its demand for raises came 





A Chistmas Present from 


Your Uncle Samuel- 


The Treasury Department has ruled that sub- 
scriptions to technical and trade publications 
such as Automotive News are legitimate deduc- 
tions as expense from your income tax report. 





Your subscription for one or two years to 
Automotive News actually costs you only that 
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after the UAW convention had 
declared that the rollback effort 
had failed. 

But the union attitude toward 
the rollback attempt was a little 
gentler now. Failure it might be, 
but if it were abandoned the fu 
ture appeared black. 

R. J. Thomas, UAW president 
predicted in a radio talk that foo 
prices would be doubled within a 
year if Congress killed subsidies 
Thomas charged that defeat of th 
program would result in a Roman 
holiday for profiteers. 


Even as the House passed the 
bill, 278 to 117, to kill subsidies, 
the fight against it spread to 
other groups. 

In Detroit on the day of passage 
a group of men in the automotive 
field formed the Move Over Hawgs, 
You’re Spilling the Swill Club. I 
was designed to bring down upon 
Congress a deluge of ridicule that 
would save the subsidy program. 

* * * 


Less Trouble 

WPB’s monthly report on wa 
production showed that man- 
power, occasional shortages o 
material and design changes gave 
less trouble in October than in 

recent months. 
* * * 


Employe Contest 


To gather ideas of its employe 
in planning for the future, the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 
has announced a postwar planning 
contest. Suggestions should cover 
postwar products which the com 
pany is in a position to build and 
the methods of manufacturing such 
products. 

s «= s 
Public Feeling 


The Gallup poll showed last wee 
that 69 percent of those interview- 
ed thought Congress’ should pass a 
law forbidding strikes in war in 
dustries, while 23 percent would 
permit strikes and 8 percent werg 
undecided. The largest number o 
those polled believed that selfish 
labor leaders were the cause o 
most strikes. Others blamed war 
time conditions, the necessity of 
higher pay to meet living costs 
the government for not accepting 
its full responsibility, and foreign 
saboteurs. 

* ok x 


Strike Roundup 

Wildcat strikes hampered wa 
production at Ford, Dodge and 
Briggs plants last week. 
Two thousand employes in the 
Ford Rouge production foundry 
were made idle when millwright 
charged with preparing the foun- 
dry for the day’s operations, faileg 
to report for the third consecuti 
Sunday. The dispute involves 
premium pay. Other strikes hit thg 
rolling mill and foundry. 
Strikes at the Dodge plant in- 
volved a dispute over pay in lie 
of 1944 vacations. At the Briggs 
Outer Drive plant, five job setters 
struck over a pay dispute, forcin 
idleness on 1,965 other workers. 


Four Directors 


Elected by MEMA 


NEW YORK.—A. H. Eichhol 
MEMA _ general manager, an 
nounces that the following have 
been made members of the Boarg 
of Directors of the Motor & Equip 
ment Manufacturers Assn. for the 
three-year term of 1944-1945-194¢ 

A. B. Bussmann, president, Buss 
mann Mfg. Co., St. Louis; Will 
Dammann, president, Bear Mfg 
Co., Rock Island, Ill.; H. S. Powell, 
president, Powell Muffler Co. 
Utica, N. Y.; L. E. Russell, pres 
dent, Peters & Russell, Inc., Spring- 
field, O. 


Detroit Dealers to Hold 


Meeting Dec. 27 


DETROIT. — Detroit Auto Deal- 
ers Assn. will hold its annual mee 
ing Monday, Dec. 27, with Senator 
Homer Ferguson as the banque 
speaker. 


New officers and directors re- 
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Your Advertising Can Prevent This! 


Last week Tom Girdler said this about making jobs, 
“Let’s get it straight about where jobs come from. It 
isn’t the employers who create jobs, it’s the customers. 
Customers buy goods. Factories are operated to make 
them. Payrolls are maintained. When the customer 
stops buying, employment is over.” 


Your advertising holds the responsibility for making 
customers. Customers make jobs. Jobs are the only things 
in the world that can ward off apple-selling and leaf- 
raking. 

This is no community-chest, “ give-the-boys-a- 
break”’ proposition. It’s a serious problem of survival. 

10 million servicemen must be absorbed back into 


industry. This means holding the total number of jobs 
at close to today’s high levels. 


Can we make enough customers to do this? 


Today, for the first time in the history of any 
economy —the working people in America—the Wage 
Earners—are buying in proportion to their numbers— 
buying because they are earning. 

The specific job of your advertising is to so burn 
your brand name into their minds and hearts that 
after the war they will buy new jobs into being. 


This will not be an easy job—there’s a time limit. 
And you’ve got to do all this with people you don’t 
know very well. 


There’s a word for what your advertising needs... 
it’s INFLUENCE ... a “hand on the shoulder,” tak- 
ing you into these Wage Earners’ homes as a friend. 


Twenty-five years ago Macfadden began to make 
magazines grow and prosper in the Wage Earner mar- 
ket. None had existed there before. 


The magazines prospered, because they gave these 
families something they had needed. Entertainment? 
Yes, but more than that—lesson pages out of their own 
lives. Lift and heart—with stories for them, about them, 
and by them. 


Because we have helped these families—to help them- 
selves—we can help you. Here is our pledge: 


To furnish to Industry a means of communication 
with wage-earning America through magazines which 
enjoy reader confidence, loyalty and respect. To main- 
tain our service to Industry as the most authoritative 
private source of knowledge and understanding of these 
people upon whom Industry—and, indeed, our entire 
economic system as we presently know it—must depend. 


Ten Commandments 
for Americans 


From the editorial page of True Story 
(a Macfadden Magazine) for January, 1944 


1 — I give my complete allegiance to the United 
States of America. 


2—I cherish and preserve the Constitution of 
the United States. 


3 —I recognize every human being asan individual. 
4—I maintain equality of opportunity for all. 
5—I faithfully exercise my right to vote. 
6—I respect the system of free enterprise. 


7 —I exercise self-discipline, in order that too 
much discipline will not be imposed on me 
by outside forces. 


8—I will teach my children to honor and 
adhere to the principles of Americanism. 


9—I do, and will at all times, love America. 


10—I count my blessings daily and thank God 
I am an American. 


EDITOR 
As the Wage Earner Goes— 
So Goes America ! 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
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Commercial Car News 


A Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America’s 5,000,000 






Truekin’ 


ee 

Truck Show 
Hood Deep 

Akers Hosts 


By 
Jack Weed 


ODGE BROTHERS put on a 

wonderful truck show earlier 
this month that { wish every truck 
operator in America could have 
seen. While the vehicles were 
strictly Gl %-ton 4 x 4 command 
cars, weapon car.iers and ambu- 
lances and 1%-ton ~- x 6 personnel 
and cargo trucks 1t»r Uncle Sam’s 
Doughboys—the paces that the 
Dodge testers put these jobs 
through would have answered that 
question of what has the war 
taught the automotive manufac- 
turer. 

Of course, these jobs will not fit 
into many-—-if any — commercial 
hauling jobs eiticiently, because 
they are built to a far different 
standard than commercial carriers. 
They are built without any selling 
price in mind—no competition, but 
performance—to get their burden 
to a designated spot under any and 
all conditions 01 weather or terrain. 

+ * * 

FOR INSTANCE the 1%-ton 
6 x 6 personnel carrier is desig- 
nated to carry 16 soldiers with 
their packs and, if you could see 
16 4F and 2DO newspapermen 
crowded into one of these jobs 
(with packs of cigarettes) like the 
gang that rode in the truck with 
me, you will realize that it would 
be practically impossible to load 
enough other stuff in the body to 
overload the vehicle much—if that 
extra commodity weighed any less 
than lead. 

A 1%-ton commercial truck, how- 
ever, while it is designed to carry 
more than its rated load capacity, 
is far too often called upon to 
carry up to five tons on its back, 
or eight to 10 tons pay load on a 
semi-trailer. 


BUT TO get back to the show. 
Forrest Akers, 
Dodge, 


vice-president of 
played host to over 50 
' newspapermen, 
ably assisted by 
Emerson J. Poag, 
assistant sales 
manager, an d 
with Bob Big- 
gers, president, 
Fargo division, 
as M. C. Stage: 
A bleak, muddy, 
desolate test 





grounds, swept 
» by a none too 
F. H. Akers gentle winter 


blast that came 
early just to make the “civies” 
realize what our soldiers have to 
take in winter. Star: A_ cocky, 
chunky, chief test engineer for 
Dodge by the name of O. M. 
(Frenchy) Raes, who reacts to 
applause like a veteran trooper. 
Cast: Plenty of the aforementioned 
4x 4’s and 6 x 6’s. 

We were invited to see Frenchy 
do his stuff, but to see him drive 
through mud holes with water 
running over the hood, jump high 
banks into miniature lakes, wallow 
in soft, gooey, sticky mud well 
over the tops of the tires, we had 
to get within seeing distance—and 
the trail we took to these vantage 
points was not paved—it wasn’t 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 29, Col. 1) 
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Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


Parts Production 
Pushed to Save 


Transportation 


Orders Held to Firms 
Able to Make Deliveries 
In Scheduled Time 


DETROIT. — Government 
determination to save the 
on-rubber transportation in- 
dustry of this country from 


anything near a total collapse, 
belated as it may seem to be, is 
seen both in the new-truck au- 
thorizations which incorporates the 
“must” building of certain per- 
centages of extra components such 
as engines and axles for service at 
the same time the complete trucks 
are made. This is seen also in the 
deadline set on orders for critical 
parts just issued. 

This order which directs all 
manufacturers to order their criti- 
cal parts before the first of the 
year for six months’ scheduled 
production, also prohibits parts 
manufacturers from accepting any 
orders for these parts if their 
facilities are so taken up with 
prior high priority orders that they 
cannot deliver as specified in the 
truck makers orders. 

This Ilutter order permits WPB 
and the Automotive Tank Center, 
which will supervise the produc- 
tion of these vehicles and com- 
ponents, to schedule all require- 
ments through existing facilities 
to the end that the new truck 
building program will have 
assurance of completion as 
scheduled. 

This dual program is seen as 
creating considerable relief in the 
truck industry, since it should 
enable operators who need replace- 
ment engines or engine parts to 
rebuild an otherwise “dead-line” 
vehicle and put it back into service. 
Such rebuilding has been prac- 
tically impossible for several 
months, due to the acute shortage 
of several critical items which have 
been “bottlenecks” to vehicle 
manufacturing of new as well as 
maintenance of existing vehicles. 

Under the new setup, which puts 
these parts on AAl, replacement 
engines, generators, radiators and 
heavy duty axles, to name a few of 
the more critical, should be avail- 
able to essential users, in limited 
numbers within three to four 
months, for rebuilding work. 

Under this new order purchase 
orders for a list of specified prod- 
ucts, chiefly those of a critical 
nature, requiring delivery during 
the first six months of 1944, must 
be placed before the first of the 
year, the War Production Board 
announced last week. 

At the same time, the board 
pointed out that orders requiring 
delivery of the same products dur- 
ing the third and fourth quarters 

(Continued on Page 28, Col. 3) 


WPB Moves to 










Dealer Action 
Needed Now 


Vigilance on the part of Con- 
gress and industry representa- 
tives has, for the time being at 
least, prevented a repetition of 
World War I tactics in dumping 
surplus automotive goods direct 
to high-bid buyers and by- 
passing car and truck dealers. 

Army Service Forces has ap- 
proximately 10,000 pre-1940 
trucks, 6,750 cars and _ 2,000 
“salvage-type” trucks, which 
were to be sold direct to civil- 
ians by the high-bid process and 
without the bidder first getting 
a permit to purchase from ODT. 
It is understood that ODT was 
jointly guilty with Army in 
setting up this method of re- 
turning these goods to civilian 
use. 

The House Small Business 
committee has obtained a halt 
in these contemplated sales un- 
til the committee can go into 
the matter. 

It is now up to industry to 
help this Small Business com- 
mittee to work out a prograin 
for the sale of these vehicles 
that will stand as a pattern for 
future surplus sales material 
earmarked for public sale. If 
dealers and others interested in 
having this surplus material re- 
turned through recognized deal- 
er channels, where it can be 
first put into top serviceable 
condition, now is the time for 
these organizations to make 
their wants known to the Small 
Business committee. 

It is also understood that the 
Navy has approximately 10,000 
surplus trucks which it is 
ready to turn back to civilian 
use and that these jobs will be 
advertised soon for bids from 
anyone who wishes to bid on 
them. 

The House Small Business 
committee has not as yet stopped 
the Navy from conducting this 
sale on a bid basis. 

Regardless of which agency 
has automotive products — par- 
ticularly if those products are 
complete vehicles in good or fair 
running order and which are so 
badly needed right now by es- 
sential operators—they should 
come back to civilian use 
under ODT direction and 
through dealers. 

Let’s make certain now that 
we set the pattern for an 
orderly return of surplus mili- 
tary automotive goods to civil- 


ian use. 


Force 


Sales of New Trucks 


WASHINGTON.— The automo- 
tive division of the War Produc- 
tion Board took steps last week to 
make it mandatory for dealers 
with available trucks in stock to 
honor certificates of transfer or 
government exemption permits, 
when tendered by authorized 
holders capable of consumating a 
purchase. 


In some instances investigated 
by the automotive division it has 
been found that dealers are at- 
tempting to withold new trucks 
from legally authorized purchasers 
presenting certificates or permits. 
In certain cases it was found that 
dealers were insisting that pros- 
pective purchasers pay for addi- 


tional equipment added to trucks. 
In other instances it was found 
that certain dealers demand a 
used vehicle be turned in as a 
condition of sale of a new truck. 
To clarify the status of certifi- 
cate and permit holders, the new 
interpretation of paragraph “E” 
of Order M-100 now reads: 
“Transfers required. Any manu- 
facturer or sales agency to whom 
a certificate of transfer or govern- 
ment exemption permit is _ pre- 
sented and who has in stock a new 
commercial vehicle of the type 
specified shall transfer such vehi- 
cle to the person named therein, 
irrespective of the terms of any 
contract of sale or any other com- 
mitment with any other person.” 


25 Makers Receive Orders 
For New Trucks in 19449 


Civilians Seen Getting 


Only Half of Output 


6 U. S. Agencies Set to Share in 123,492 Trucks 
Scheduled with Special Military Needs Unknown; 
Facilities for Output Assured by Industry Survey 


DETROIT.—Twenty-five truck manufacturers will build 
the allotted 123,492 new trucks that have been authorized 
for 1944 production, in the numbers and sizes that they 
have the facilities and ability to handle the production, 
providing of course that the Army and WPB don’t find 


some bottleneck points to 
limit the entire military and 
civilian program to a lesser 
figure later. 


Considerable assurance is given 
the program going through as 
planned, without any serious inter- 
ruption, because the facilities of 
the country were surveyed before 
the program was announced and 
because the supervision of the so- 
called civilian end of the program 
will be supervised from Automo- 
tive Tank Center in Detroit with 
Lieut. Col. J. H. Middlecamp and 
E. B. Haines, production engineer- 
ing consultant to WPB’s deputy 
vice-chairman for production, in 
joint charge. 

While the truck industry was 
considerably elated over the first 
announcement of the new truck 
building program (Nov. 15 issue, 
AvuToMoTiveE News), more detailed 
information which has come out 
since has had a tendency to tone 
down this feeling that everything 
was now to be all right with our 
truck girl “Nel.” 


The first depressing note is 
found in the fact that six gov- 
ernment agencies are to share in 
the so-called civilian allotment 
and that the ODT reserve stock- 
pile is to get only 81,366 of the 
total allotment, with no definite 
assurance as yet that these vehi- 
cles will be restricted to exclu- 
sive civilian essential buyers. 


The second letdown is that, in 
the complete authorization, are 
two former allotments of some 
7,500 heavies which were supposed 
to have been built this year, and 
the original 33,852 vehicles which 
were authorized for the first and 
second quarters of 1944. 


Thus the announcement that 
civilian users are to be relieved 
from their precarious state to the 
extent of 123,492 new vehicles 
dwindles down to an actual upping 
of about 47,000 vehicles for the 
probable civilian program. Thus 
if the Army, Navy and Air Forces 
are able to get, through the “and 
in addition the separate procure- 
ment programs” loophole, the same 
percentage they and all other gov- 
ernment agencies got from the 
original truck pool, it will mean 
that civilians will actually get but 
26 percent of the newly-announced 
authorization—after all allotments 
to others and previous allotments 
are deducted—or an increase of 
about 32,000 vehicles. 


If the new truck reserve is 
allotted on the basis of the 
original pool, then civilians can 
expect to get approximately 
65,093 trucks out of the total 
authorization of 123,492 vehicles, 
since 42,126 have already been 
set aside for the five non-Amer- 
ican civilian claimant agencies— 
considering the special WPB re- 
serve to be non-civilian. 


The entire 81,366 trucks allotted 
to the ODT will be little enough 


(Continued on Page 28, Col. 1) 





























Legislator Asks 
Output of Million 


Trucks, Trailers 


WASHINGTON—Failure to 
make maximum wartime use of 
America’s indispensable system of 
highway transportation through 
lack of necessary vehicles and 
maintenance “to supply the war 
effort and the civilians on the home 
front is gross negligence,” Rep. 
Calvin D. Johnson, of Illinois, said 
here last week. 

Stating that it is inaccurate to 
refer to motor vehicles moving 
war materials as being in “civilian 
use,” Rep. Johnson said: “The 
civilian highway transportation is 
so interwoven with the war effort 
and the civilian economy, which is 
supporting the former, that we 
might well refer to it as war 
transport.” 

In calling for the manufacture 
of one million trucks and trailers 
in 1944, the Illinois legislator said: 

“Trucks and trailers are forced 
to operate longer hours without 
overhauling in order to move the 
maximum amount of production. 
The units are wearing out more 
rapidly than in normal times. And 
in normal times we annually added 
375,000 new trucks and trailers as 
replacements. For two years now, 
except for the doling out of the 
stockpile and the manufacture of 
a few special units, nothing has 
been added to the fleet.” 
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Improved Truck Law 


Sought for Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Resolutions 
calling for a “decent truck law 
for Kentucky” and protection of 
highway funds from diversion to 
unrelated uses were adopted at a 
meeting here of the County Petro- 
leum Industries Committee. 





ODT to Take Over JIO 


In Chicago Dec. 1 
CHICAGO.—Functions of the 
Chicago Joint Information Of- 
fice, operated now by the motor 
freight industry, will be taken 
over Dec. 1 by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

The effect will be for ODT to 
handle the business of adjust- 
ing demand to available supply 
of motor freight equipment. As 
preliminaries, ODT issued orders 
recently forbidding all truck 
operators to inaugurate new 
service or extend present routes 
or delivery areas without prior 
approval of that agency. 

A general tightening of uses 
of available motor equipment is 
expected to result fbrom the 
shift from industry to OPA 
control. 
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Believe 


there 


If you've been counting on synthetic rubber tires 
to see you through the tire shortage . . 


Get ready for a surprise! Because .. . 

Truck tires of synthetic rubber are probably 
going to be difficult to get for some time to come! 

Perhaps that statement surprises you. No doubt 
you’ve heard how an entirely new and gigantic indus- 
try to make synthetic rubber sprang up almost over- 
night. And you’ve heard the good news that America 
now has nearly enough rubber to meet essential needs. 

And perhaps these amazing achievements have 


lulled you into thinking that the tire shortage is over. 
But, itis NOT! 


Shit tb the crijteal Period 

As foreseen by the Baruch Committee as 
long ago as July, 1942, we are burning up 
our tires faster than they can be replaced. 
The Baruch Report showed that few tires 
could be built until we had our synthetic 
rubber production well under way. It fur- 
ther predicted that before replacements 
could be obtained, millions of tires would 
be worn out. This is exactly what has 
happened. 


And, of course, those tires which are still in 
service have less mileage left in them. Inventories of 
prewar tires are gone. Today’s production of tires is 
not equal to demand, and it will be some time before 
there are enough new tires to go around. 


Sie wee tne weug. good tatond 


Yes, the rubber supply shortage is licked—but 
production problems are not—for several reasons . . 


Because military needs are greater than 
anyone anticipated. 

Because these needs include large-size com- 
bat, artillery, and airplane tires—as well as 
heavy-duty truck tires—in enormous 
numbers. 

Because such tires require many times the 
labor and materials of peacetime needs. 
Because the Tire Industry’s manpower and 
machinery are being used to turn out bul- 
let-sealing fuel tanks and hundreds of other 
army and navy products made of rubber, in 
addition to tires. 

And, finally, because the manpower short- 
age makes it impossible to manufacture 
enough synthetic rubber tires to go around. 


All of these together explain why there is a truck- 
tire shortage . . . a shortage so serious that only two 
things will keep the vital truck transport industry 
rolling. And both of these things are up to you... to 
you and all the other truck operators of America. 


THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


Speaking for the following companies... 


Brunswick Tire Company 

The Century Tire & Rubber Company 

The Cooper Corp. 

Corduroy Rubber Company 

Cupples Company 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Compeony 
Denman Tire and Rubber Company 
Diamond Rubber Company 


Federal Tires 


Fisk Tires 


Gillette Tires 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation 
The Falls Rubber Company 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Giant Tire & Rubber Co. 


is a real truck 


1. Take care of the tires you have! When your 
present tires are gone... no matter how 
essential you think your work is, your ra- 
tion board may not agree! Make tire con- 
servation your personal job . . . get every 
last mile you can out of the tires you have! 


2. Understand what synthetic rubber tires 
will do, and that you cannot abuse them. 


mid) tdllch We Weed 
an 


You know, and we know, that the kind of driv- 
ing you do is just naturally hard on tires. Trucks 
must run long hours on all kinds of roads. All too 
frequently, they have been overloaded. And, being 
large and heavy, truck tires generate a lot of heat. 

Frankly, today’s synthetic rubber truck tires 
will not stand all the abuse that prewar tires would 
stand, especially overloading. Progress is being made 
every day — but overloading that damaged a prewar 
tire can ruin today’s synthetic rubber tire. 

The Tire Industry is doing its utmost to solve 
the serious problem of providing trucks with satis- 
factory tires in sufficient quantities. But ... 

In the meantime, the truck-tire situation is 
really tight ...really serious ...as serious as the gaso- 
line shortage, the scarcity of repair parts, or any of 
the other things that threaten your livelihood. 

So... remember these facts about tire care: 


Remember that, while the tread of your tires is 
of vital importance, the carcasses have a value beyond 
all price to you, and to your country. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


YOUR TIRES, EVERY ONE OF THEM, 
MUST BE RECAPPED THE MINUTE THE 
TREAD WEARS SMOOTH . . . BEFORE 
ANY DAMAGE IS DONE TO THE CAR- 
CASS. 


You must take care of the carcass, so that 
you can have it recapped not once, but two 
or three times! This means that all cuts 
and breaks must be repaired promptly. 
Stick to rated loads not only to conserve 
tires—but also to cut operating costs—to 
reduce mechanical wear and tear on your 
equipment. This is the most important 
rule of all. 

Avoid hitting holes in the road, or bruising 
your tires on curbs or stones. Don’t start or 
stop suddenly. Slow down for sharp corners. 
Keep tires properly inflated at all times. 
Know what the proper inflation point is for 
your tires on your work—then be sure of 
regular checking. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Hood Rubber Company 

Inland Rubber Corporation 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 

The Mansfield Tire and Rubber Co. 


McCreary Tire & Rubber Co. 

Miller Rubber Company 

The Mohawk Rubber Company 

The Monarch Rubber Company 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Incorporated 

The Norwalk Tire and Rubber Co. 

Pacific Rubber and Tire Manufacturing Company 
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See that your wheels and axles are in line. 


Stay within 35 miles an hour, especially on 
hot roads. 


These Rules Go Double For 
Synthetic Rubber Tires! 


All the rules given for proper tire care go double 
for synthetic rubber tires. 


When you do get synthetic rubber truck 
tires, they will be rationed to you in trust 
for the nation, and it will be your duty to 
take every possible care of them, and to 
avoid misuse and abuse. 


And, if you use synthetic rubber tubes, be sure 
they are properly installed. They should be put into 
the tire, then inflated, deflated, and inflated again. 
And they should never be mounted on rusty rims! 


Remember .. . you can get satisfactory service 
and mileage from synthetic rubber truck tires only if 
you pamper them as you’ve never pampered a tire 
before! 


MG poe eappemsibel, 


You, and every other truck operator in America 
. every driver... every garage man... have a 
heavy responsibility that cannot be avoided! 


That responsibility is to take care of the tires you 
now have . .. to make each and every one of them last 
as long as possible! 

If America’s vital trucks are to keep rolling, 
YOU cannot fail to heed this warning! The situation 
is so serious that it is recognized in a new tire war- 
ranty ... but the real solution is for you to conserve 
your present tires! 


Co new warvaniy, 


With conditions as they are, and synthetic rub- 
ber in its present stage of development, a new tire 
warranty has become necessary and has been adopted. 
It applies to all tires. Under its terms, injuries such as 
bruises, body breaks, cuts, snags, and heat failures, as 
well as tread wear are not subject to adjustment con- 
siderations. 


Nor are injuries or failures which result from im- 
proper tire care or misuse or abuse. This includes 
failures as a result of overload, excess speed, improper 
inflation, or other non-defective conditions. Or when 
tires are used on rims not conforming to Tire and 
Rim Association Standards. 


America needs its trucks... your trucks... 
for Victory! If you’re good to your tires, your 
trucks will keep rolling until Victory is here ! 


INC. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company 

The Pharis Tire and Rubber Company 
The Polson Rubber Company 

The Richland Rubber Company 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Seiberling Rubber Company 

The United Tire & Rubber Company 
United States Rubber Company 
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Aviation May Open Way... 


State Truck Barriers 








Facing New Assault 


NEW YORK.-—Revival of pres- 
sure for federal regulation of in- 
terstate motor vehicle sizes and 
weights, in the opinion of observers 
familiar with the _ trade-barrier 
situation, would be virtually cer- 
tain to follow Congressional pass- 
age of the pending Lea bill, under 
which interstate aviation would be 
freed of the threat of state regula- 
tory barriers. 

Designed to lay the foundation 
for immediate postwar aviation 
expansion, the Lea bill provides 
for regulation of almost all 
phases of civil aviation on a fed- 
eral basis. State regulations of 
the type which have long im- 
peded motor carrier transporta- 
tion would be freezed out, with 
the justification for the policy 


Truckers Set Up 
Collection Unit 


In California 


SAN FRANCISCO. — Transport 
Clearings, freight bill collection 
agency which was started a year 
ago in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and more recently in Portland, 
Ore., is now fully organized, incor- 
porated and preparing to function 
in Northern California under the 
direction of The Truck Owners’ 
Assn. of California. 

The chief advantages of this 
industry-owned clearing house, 
which is expected to be also in- 
stalled in other coast cities soon, 
were outlined by Gordon Healow, 
of National Transport Clearing 
Assn., as follows: It will be owned 
and operated by the Northern Cali- 
fornia carriers who will use it; it 
will buy all freight bills from mem- 
ber carriers for cash on the day of 
billing, thereby eliminating ac- 
counts. receivable, and making 
available to operators a tremen- 
dous sum of additional working 
capital; all inter-line settlements 
between member-carriers will be 
cleared and settled in cash daily; 
government freight bills, now in- 
creasing in number on the Pacific 
Coast, and putting an additional 
burden on many operators because 
of delay in payment, may be 
financed at a later date. 

James Coughlin, California Mo- 
tor Express, Ltd., is chairman of 
the new organization; Joseph Rob- 
ertson, Highway Transport, Inc., 
as vice-chairman, and Ward E. 
Walkup, Walkup Drayage Co., as 
treasurer. 

The remaining members of the 
first board of governors are J. A. 
Gritsch, Oregon-California-Nevada 
Fast Freight; F. E. Ward, Vallejo 
Express Co.; Harold Frasher, Val- 
ley Express Co.; M. D. Savage, 
Savage Transportation Co. Roy 
Thompson is executive secretary. 


Tenn. Truckers 


Pick Manager 


NASHVILLE. -—C. N. Crichton, 
president of the Tennessee Motor 
Truck Assn., announced last week 
that J. W. Lenon has been named 
manager and that the offices of 
the association have been moved 
from Memphis to Nashville. 

Lenon has been engaged in asso- 
ciation work since his graduation 
from the Arkansas Law School, 
and was for four years manager 
of the Arkansas Bus and Truck 
Assn. For three years prior to his 
coming to Nashville, Lenon was 
field representative of the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference. 


ODT Bans Extra Gas 


To Haul Yule Trees 
WASHINGTON. — The Office of 
Defense Transportation last week 
instructed its motor. transport 
district offices to deny truck oper- 
ators extra gasoline for the move- 
ment of Christmas trees. 
However, this action does not 
prohibit truck operators from haul- 
ing Christmas trees, the ODT 
pointed out. Those trucks which 
have been used for this purpose 
in previous years and have suf- 
ficient gasoline may be used to 
haul the trees again this year. 


being that air transportation is 
essentially interstate in  char- 
acter and therefore should be 
under the virtually complete | 
regulation of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Should Congress adopt such a| 
policy respecting aviation, ob- 
servers point out, the question of 
why a similar policy should not be| 
established for interstate highway | 
transportation would immediately | 
arise. That such a question would) 
be certain to be pressed is obvious | 
from the fact that an aviation in-| 
dustry able to operate free of state 
regulatory barriers would enjoy a! 
distinct competitive advantage over 
motor carriers left throttled by a 
conflicting maze of state curbs. 

Congress did not grant a recom- 
mendation made in August, 1941, 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 





mission that the power be given|- 


that agency to regulate motor vehi- | 
cle sizes and weights. The pro-| 
posals made at that time by the 
ICC, however, would assume a new 
significance if Congress should ap- 
prove the policy laid down in the} 
Lea bill for aviation. 

While highway transportation 
barriers have been torn down on | 
a wholesale basis by the states | 


ARMY 6X6 PERSONNEL CAR dives off a six-foot bank at Dodge proving 
ground into a sea of mud, ice and water and continues on its way through 
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Over the Brink .. . 





the water with entire car up to floor boards under water. 


under the pressure of wartime | ©] 


demands, much of this progress 
is of a temporary nature and ob- 


servers fear the possibility of a |™ 
wave of barriers after the | g& 


new 
war. The problem remains to be 
permanently solved, despite the | 
steady trend of recent years to- | 
ward a more reasonable attitude 
on the part of state legislatures. | 

Significant in this respect is the} 
fact that the trend away from bar- 
rier laws was under way at the 
time the ICC presented its recom- 





1941 and was commented upon in 
the ICC report as follows: 

“While states of given regions 
have shown a tendency to bring 
their regulations into closer ac-| 
cord and while this tendency has 
been marked in the recent past, ! 
the process is a slow one and| 
there is no accurance that it will 
be carried to the extent’ the 
public requires. Burdens of inter- | 
state commerce cannot be relieved 
through the judicial process; only 
legislation can afford the needed | 
relief.” 

Congress apparently thought the 
“needed relief” should come from 
state rather than federal legisla- 
tion, since the ICC’s proposal was 
not adopted. Observers are now 
waiting to see whether this policy 
will be reversed through adoption 
of the Lea bill. 





OCD Award 


NEW YORK. — Presentation of 
the national security award to 





i 
COMMAND CAR, 4X4, plows through a sea of soft sticky gumbo mud and 


: : water up to the running boards to show newsmen at Dodge proving ground 
mendations to Congress back in what these Army vehicles will do under actual combat conditions. 





Trucking Industry Praised | 
For Wartime Efforts 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Wartime| of wars into the shades of history.” 


|accomplishments of the trucking 


industry were lauded by Gov. 


Robert O. Blood in an address at! condemned 


Another banquet speaker was 
U. S. Senator Styles Bridges, who 
subsidies and advo- 


the annual banquet here of the) cated a federal sales tax as the 


New Hampshire Truck Owners’ 
Assn. 


“The New Hampshire truckers 
have done a wonderful job in this 
war,” Blood declared. “That trans- 
portation is rolling as smoothly as 
it is, under the handicaps we know 
exist, is a credit to the unity and 
cooperation being shown by this 
organization. 

“We look to you to carry on 
in the next war year, and hope 

that before the next annual 
meeting is held, we may see our 
boys returning home to the kind 
of a world that they’re fighting 
for. It’s up to us.” 

That the industry has every in- 


Mack Mfg. Corp. has been an-|tention of carrying on, despite the 
nounced by the United States Of-/| difficulties with which it is faced, 


fice of Civilian Defense. 

The National Security Award is 
granted by OCD to plants and 
facilities which have achieved out- 
standing success in programs for | 
the protection of employes, plants 
and production or service opera- 
tions against fire, explosion, air 
raid, accident and other emer- | 
gencies. 





AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEER members 


|was made plain by Guy O. Hollis, 


president of the association, who, 
after thanking members for their 
cooperation in the past year, said: 

“We've got to keep those wheels 
rolling. Let’s take off our coats 
and get into the fight. 


reach that day when the brightest 


|of victories will drive the blackest 





of Society of Automotive Engineers’ 


War Engineering board inspect motorized war equipment at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds as guests of Maj. Gen. G. M. Barnes on ‘“‘WEB Day.” 
engineers designed, improved, or developed the vehicles and guns demenstrated. | tary of State Enoch D. Fuller. 


Many of the 


Let’s co-| 
/operate to the end that we’ll soon 








| 


Z., ©; 
officer ; State Motor Vehicle Com- 
| missioner 
Hunter, 
| Public 

| Leslie Buchanan, of the State Se- 
|lective Service Board; Robert El- 
| berty, manager of the Engineering 
and Safety division of Fireman’s 
|Fund Indemnity Co.; Harold Bar- 
nard, of the ODT; Maj. Condon, 
transportation officer, 


one way left to the government 
to raise war revenue. “I think 
we’ve reached our limit on what 
we can tax individuals and corpo- 
rations in our present way,” he 
commented. 


Banquet toastmaster was Bill 
Cunningham, Boston newspaper 
columnist. Acting on behalf of the 
association, he presented safety 
awards to Chester Holbrook, a 
Public Service Co. driver, for driv- 
ing 30 years without an accident, 
and to Alfred Perkins, of H. P. 
Welch Co., for operating a truck 
13 years without accident. 


Robert W. Upton, association 
legislative counsel, reported that 
“perhaps the most important 
act” passed by the last New 
Hampshire legislature was “the 
one on reciprocity.” 


The new reciprocity law, Upton 
pointed out, “placed our industry 
in New Hampshire on an equal 
basis with the industry of other 
states, and enables trucks leaving 
New Hampshire to go into other 
states without paying special regis- 


| tration fees.” 


Carl A. Smith, an association 
director, was chairman of the ban- 
quet committee. Seated at the 
head table, besides those men- 
tioned, were: District ICC Man- 
ager Ira Nelson; M. B. Emerson, 
vice-president of the American 
Truck Assn.; State Highway Com- 
missioner F. E. Everett; Assistant 
State Highway Commissioner Har- 
old Johnson; Col. H. D. Bagnall, 
first zone transportation 


Virgil White; E. H. 


chairman of the State 
Service commission; Maj. 


and Secre- 
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Chevrolet Cites 
Need for Truck 


Conservation 


DETROIT—In an appeal to 
truck owners, dealers and shippers 
to redouble their efforts to conserve 
the nation’s highway transport fa- 
cilities, W. E. Fish, manager of 
Chevrolet’s commercial and truck 
department, set forth last week 
two major reasons for the immedi- 
ate necessity of more effective 
truck maintenance methods and 
schedules. 

“Transportation of the weapons 
and materials needed to facilitate 
our current military strategy places 
an unprecedented burden on high- 
way transport facilities,” said Fish. 
“Now, more than ever before, it is 
vitally important to keep trucks in 
condition to move essential mate- 
rials, food and supplies. 


“And, paradoxically, another im- 
portant reason for emphasizing 
right now the necessity for re- 
newed diligence in vehicle conser- 
vation is the widespread attention 
given the recent authorization of 
the manufacture of 33,952 medium 
and heavy duty trucks in the first 
half of 1944. 


“Any news of new truck produc- 
tion is good news to all truck 
operators, manufacturers and deal- 
ers. But such news should not 
result in a relaxing of proper main- 
tenance servicing of present equip- 
ment. That would be disastrous, as 
the most casual review of the 
situation reveals. 

“While the production of 33,952 
trucks will be a welcome addition 
to the supply of vehicles for civilian 
use, we must bear in mind that in 
the last year before the cessation 
of civilian truck production, an 
output of 600,000 units was re- 
quired to meet the demand for new 
vehicles. New truck production in 
the five years prior to the im- 
position of war restrictions aver- 
aged 400,000 units per year. Thus 
it becomes clear that the total of 
new vehicles approved for manu- 
facture will afford but slight relief. 
Moreover, if past experience is any 
criterion, a sizeable percentage of 
these new trucks will be required 
for various government agencies. 

“Meanwhile, the national truck 
mortality rate continues unrelent- 
ingly, removing 1,000 trucks a day 
from the highways and sending 
them to the scrap piles, never to 
return. There never was a time 
when it was so important fo 
everyone concerned to do his ut- 
most to conserve our truck trans- 
portation system by helping in 
every way to keep trucks in opera- 
tion for the duration of the war.” 


Truckers Fight 


Insurance Boost 


BOSTON.—Strong opposition to 
a proposed increase of $500,000 in 
the total cost of liability insurance 
for Massachusetts truck operators 
was voiced by Elias Field, counsel 
for the Motor Truck Club o 
Massachusetts, at a hearing con- 
ducted here by State Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Har 
rington on tentative motor vehicle 
liability insurance rates for 1944 
under the state’s compulsory in 
surance law. 

Field told Harrington that the 
proposed increase “will have to be 
passed on to the consumer or the 
operator will go out of business.’ 

Speaking for stock insurance 
companies, Frederic H. Chase, de- 
clared that the tentative 1944 
premium rates will be “grossly 
inadequate” if the war ends next 
year. “If the war ends at any timd 
in 1944,” he said, “the insurance 
companies will take tremendous 
punishment for the balance of thé 
year.” 


Mack Men Hold Chinese 


At Antiaircraft Centers 

NEW YORK.—Classes are being 
held at antiaircraft centers by 
Mack field men to familiarize the 
trainees with the 7% ton, 6 by 6, 
Mack prime mover which is now 
being used to haul antiaircraf 
guns, according to C. F. Drumm, 
manager of government service 
engineering, Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Crews of two or three Mack field 
men hold the classes simultaneous- 
ly in four or five different camps 
cramming the extensive course into 
a single week. 
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SEATTLE.—Over-the-road motor 
transportation is “skating on thin 
ice,” but thus far operators have 
been able to avoid a serious crack- 
up in this area. Cargo is at maxi- 
mum and all equipment is being 
used at maximum. 

Hopes of any new equipment this 
year have vanished. A recent sur- 
vey of the common carrier opera- 
tions showed the urgent need for 
- 44 heavy-duty new trucks, and this 
was reported to the authorities. 
However, none are forthcoming, at 
least until next year, and even 
then, it is a question mark. 

Since present equipment will 
have to be relied upon, truckers 
see no chance to handle the in- 
creased war material that looms. 

The first worry is tires and the 
second truck mechanics, according 
to Ray H. Culbertson, manager of 
the Washington Motor Transport 
Assn. 

“In conjunction with Mr. Kelly 
of the training commission, we will 
immediately make a _ survey of 
truck repair shops, to ascertain 
the true situation as to mechanics,” 
Culbertson said. “If the survey 
substantiates reports, the shortage 
is critical and plans for training 
new help will have to get 

-/ underway. 

“We are not having so much 
trouble with drivers. Older men 
have been obtained to replace those 
who have gone into the armed 
service.” 

Replacement parts outlook is im- 
proved, stated Culbertson. Only a 
a few trucks are down, temporarily, 

awaiting parts. Otherwise, all 

equipment has been kept in opera- 
2 tion in this territory. But the 
future is faced with a hope and a 
prayer that trucks can be kept 
rolling to handle the vital cargo 
that must be transported. 

To meet the tire crisis, the asso- 
ciation has taken extra steps to 
advise all members to take every 
possible care of tires. 

Carl T. Whitehead, president 
of Seattle Truck Owners Assn., 





Mack Prepares 
Diesel Manual 


For the Army 


NEW YORK.—A new series of 
technical manuals on the Mack 
10-ton diesel-powered cargo carrier 
are now being prepared for the 
Army by Mack’s technical service 
division, according to C. F. Drumm, 





= manager of general service engi- 
neering for Mack Mfg. Corp. 

Men compiling the book are 

a actually assisting in the tearing 


down and rebuilding of the huge 
pee diesel engine and _ transmission 
with the sole aid of Army tool 
kits. In this way the step by step 
procedures are being checked as 
they are written. 

The other technical manuals 
compiled for the armed services by 
Mack have contained the neces- 
sary information in a_ single 
volume. The new presentation will 
cover service and maintenance step 
by step in three illustrated man- 
uals. 

The first book will contain in- 
formation for the driver and 
minor repair instructions. The sec- 
ond manual will concern itself with 
repairs on units and sub-assemb- 
lies, while the third book takes in 
major and production repairs. 


Philadelphia Transit Buys 


100 Ford Buses 
NEWARK, N. J.—An order for 
100 buses has been placed with the 
Transit Bus Corp., Philadelphia, 
marketing agency for Ford Motor 
2 Co., by Public Service Coordinated 
Transport. The buses, first pur- 
chased by Public Service from 
a Ford, are of the gas-mechanical 
type. Delivery of the first 25 is 
expected early in December. 
a Nearly 1,500 new buses have 
been purchased by Public Service 
since Jan. 1, 1937. The new buses 
will be of the transit’ type, 
equipped to carry 29 passengers. 
There will be two service doors and 
an emergency door. 
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No Room for More Cargo... 


Seattle Truck Facilities 
trained to the Limit 
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reports city cartage operators 
have sufficient mechanics but are 
short of experienced drivers. 
Whitehead attended the recent 
American Trucking Assns. conven- 
tion in Chicago, when the cartage 
group became a division of ATA 
and the decision was reached to| 
establish a Washington (D. C.)| 
bureau, confined to the interests Ww. 
of city cartage. 

“We are enthusiastic over this 
new arrangement,” he said. “On 


district; 


in this state we are five years 
ahead of most sections of the coun- 
try in the matter of regulation and 
laws governing our industry. The 
city cartage tariffs established for 
Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, 
aroused much interest, and were 
considered an advanced step. | Stamps, 


ice, after proper hearings.” 


Comm. T. J. 





chairman of the 


Also continued in 
James C. Morton, of 
| senior vice-president, 


was re- 


trade? 


Executive 
north side school. 


|F. Smalley, of Tampa, secretary- 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—W. Olin} treasurer. 
of Jacksonville, 
These tariffs are established by the| elected president of the Florida/| 
State Department of Public Serv-; Trucking Assn., Inc., at its annual 
meeting here. 


| What do you want to buy, sell or| 
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| Int'l Schools 
Aid Navy’s 


‘Maintenance 


| CHICAGO.—An effective answer 
ito one of the many urgent trans- 
portation problems of modern 
warfare has been found by the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Transportation Branch) 
in the work of the special motor 
vehicle maintenance’ school for 
| Navy personnel, conducted by In- 
ternational Harvester Co. at its 
North Side Motor Truck branch, 
here. 

Since the opening of the school, 








J. CHENERY, chief instructor in special Vehicle Maintenance School On July 19 of this year, it has pro- 
conducted in Chicago for the U. S. Navy by International Harvester Co., 
explains use of classroom equipment to Fowler McCormick, president; Lieut. | 12 highly trained, all-around auto- 
McGuire, domestic transportation officer for the Ninth Naval | motive machinists 
= and S. G. McAllister, 
my trip East I also found out that! Equipment shown is in engine section of the 


Florida Truckers 
Elect Stamps 


vided the Navy each fortnight with 


to form the 
committee.| nucleus of the large automotive 
| service force. 

The Chicago school is one of 
office were three maintained and operated by 
Waverly, as|the Harvester company for the 
and Joseph| Transportation branch of the Navy. 
A Philadelphia school opened on 
May 10 and a San Francisco school 
a week later. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 


See Classified Want Ads, in-| keep abreast of the automotive news— 
side back cover this issue. : 


| better renew 








25,000 TRUCK-TRAILERS 





ONLY 25,000 Truck-Trailers have been 
authorized for production for 1944. This 
is not enough. 


Urgent war freight is being delayed... 
waiting on shipping docks because equip- 
ment is lacking to haul it. 


At least 25,000 additional Trailers are 
needed—RIGHT NOW! 


The manufacture of Truck-Trail- 
ers required to move munitions, food, 
supplies...all manner of war freight 
... Should never have been “frozen.” 
They are as essential to the war effort 
as production machinery. 


As a result of the “freeze”, practically 
no Trailers have been built in 1942 and 
1943. Even in peacetime, with normal 
needs, production for these two years plus 
1944 would be over 125,000. But with 
motor carriers asked to haul greatly in- 
creased tonnages, even 125,000 is below 
requirements. 


So—a program of 50,000 for the 
entire Trailer industry in 1944 is a 
bare minimum ... will just about let 
the motor carriers hold their own, 
and no more. 


Brigadier-General Robert H. Wylie, 
Acting Chief of Transportation, Trans- 
portation Corps, Army Service Forces, 
recently said, “The Transportation Corps 
will continue to rely on the truck lines 
of America for essential assistance . 
Don’t delay the freight!” 


The General pointed out that, “In the 
six months ended June 30, 1943, trucks 
transported for the Army Office of Trans- 
portation 3,305,000 tons of freight in 
contrast with 559,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942.” 


The General repeatedly emphasized— 
“Don’t delay the freight!”’ He meant 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


that we must not let highway transporta- 
tion fail. Therefore we must supply 
replacements to keep it running. 


And he hit the nail squarely on the 
head when he said, ‘Wars are not won 
by men or nations that lay hold of 
good reasons to explain their failure. 
They are won by people who seek 
out undreamed of ways to do jobs 
that seemed impossible.” 


The General is right. We must find 
“undreamed of ways” to get the vehicles 


What Our Government 
Officials Say About 
| 
| 
| 


Highway Transportation 


President Roosevelt — “Production and 
transportation of the machinery of 
defense must not be interrupted.” 





Director Joseph B. Eastman, O.D.T. — 


“Any general breakdown in motor 
transportation or even a breakdown in 
one or more areas, would have conse- 
quences so serious they would react 
gravely upon our whole war effort.” 


Director Donald M. Nelson, W.P.B. — 
“Trailers provide the most economical 
form of commercial highway transpor- 
tation, both from the standpoint of 
cost and metals consumed.” 





our motor carriers need to do the job. 
Highway transportation men do not want 
to “lay hold of good reasons to explain 


their failure.” They want Trucks, Trail- 


ers, tires, parts, manpower—and they 
won't fail. 


Baruch in his far-seeing Rubber Report 
said, “We must equip our busses and 
trucks and other commercial vehicles... 
Otherwise, an economy geared to rubber- 
borne motor transport to an extent not 
approached elsewhere in the world will 


break down.” 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * 


ARE NOT ENOUGH 


Steel was found for the synthetic rub- 
ber program and steel is being set aside 
today for lend-lease, postwar and other 
projects. 


It is urged that those who have the 
authority balance allotments of necessary 
materials against the needs of the vital 
highway transportation industry. 


Patriotic motor carriers, trying not to 
“delay the freight”, are using every ounce 
of human ingenuity possible to keep their 
Trucks and Trailers in operation. But 
this equipment is wearing out with ever- 
increasing rapidity. Some have as much 
as 25 per cent of their units off the road 
while war loads mount. 


It would be something less than 
patriotic for those who can definitely 
see the consequences of a breakdown 
in highway transportation not to 
“seek out undreamed of ways” to 
keep it from breaking down. 


There can be only one solution— 


A PROGRAM TO REPLACE 
THESE WORN-OUT VEHICLES 
MUST BE “BULLED THROUGH.” 


“Authorizing” production isn’t enough. 
Too often “authorizing” is only lip service 
unless it is backed up with priorities so 
high that the material will actually reach 
the manufacturer. 


The Truck-Trailer industry, although 
hard at work on military orders, could 
produce 50,000 Truck-Trailers in 1944 
without interfering with war production. 
The capacity and manpower will be 
available at the factories during the in- 
evitable intervals between military jobs. 


We can not let motor transport 
fail! 


Service In All Principal Cities 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Truck Crisis 
Brings Anxiety 
In Far West 


PORTLAND.—The crisis in motor 
truck transportation is causing in- 
creasing concern in the Pacific 
Northwest, since many communi- 
ties here depend wholly on motor 
transportation for every pound of 
inbound and outbound freight. 


The logging industry especially 
is disturbed over lack of trucks, 
trailers and parts. 


The logging industry uses about 
3,500 tandem axle trailers, a quar- more. 
ter of which should normally be As disclosed here by C. D. Adams, 
replaced each year, although that CARRYING A LOAD of Pima Indian children, this Federal Model 606| store executive, the application 


figure does not take into account| Truck is shown at an Army air depot in the desert section of the Southwest, asked a to construct and 
where fliers are conditioned and equipment tested in sub-tropical temperatures. permission 1 

the growth of the logging industry. The “606” is 8 €-wheel drive tractor-type developed by, Federal for airplane operate a helicopter ut port, 
Logging trailer builders obtained | Salvage operations. It is powered w an cubic inch gasoline engine and| with a connectin aerial taxi 
seing weighs 27,400 pounds. Equipped with a 10-ton hoist and ‘hauling a 2-section service to the aa of the eight- 


js . he si f a bomber. oes ° 
trailer 60 ft. long, this huge truck can handle ships up to the size of a bomber story Kerr store building in Okla- 


‘ homa City. 
. lieve the time has now come for|tives of the armed forces, should . , . 
ieaey "at cote of delays in de- serious planning. be held to discuss ways and means| Adams said the statewide service 


would be for delivery of merchan- 
With the major theater of war|. Many loggers and distributors|to avert a complete breakdown of| 4;.. only, while the taxi service, 


destined to be transferred to the| believe a council of war, comprised | motor transportation in this region. operating from store roof to the 
Pacific, bringing with it a vastly | of truck and trailer builders, gen- a company’s proposed helicopter 
increased strain on existing trans-| eral freight and log haulers, gov-|, What do you want to buy, sell or| parking port and the Midcontinent 


sa8 . ? lassifi Wi Ads, - . : 
portation facilities, observers be-'ernment officials and representa- Jn listo ~— air terminal at Bethany, would be 
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Delivery by Helicopter 


Oklahoma City Store Plans Service 
For Every Big Town in State 


OKLAHOMA CITY.— That de- 
livery trucks may face inroads 
from the helicopter in the postwar 
era was indicated by the prepara- 
tion of an application for filing 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by the Kerr Dry Goods Co., Inc., 
local department store, proposing 
helicopter shopping and delivery 
service for every town in Okla- 
homa with a population of 5,000 or 








for the use of customers arriving 
in the city by air. 

The application for the aeria 
delivery and taxi service, Adams 
said, was prepared in the belief 
postwar expansion of the aviatio 
industry, particularly development 
of the helicopter or a similar craft 
will make such service essential in 
Oklahoma City. 

It was announced that tentative 
plans call for construction of a 
helicopter landing area at some 
close-in point. This parking port 
would require from 40 to 80 acres, 
including a circular landing area, 
facilitates for maintenance of the 
five or more aircraft the company 
would maintain for delivery serv- 
ice over the state and for visiting 
aircraft, and an operations build- 
ing service as a depot for pas- 
sengers in arriving helicopters, it 
was stated. The plans also call for, 
radio controls and advanced light- 
ing methods to insure a maximum 
of efficient operation under all 
weather conditions. 


“We are planning for one-day 
delivery service to any city in 
Oklahoma of 5,000 population or 
over,” Adams declared. “We also 
believe there will be a demand for 
the pickup service, with the heli- 
copters bringing such items as fur 
coats for storage.” 


Bottlers to Cut 
Delivery Miles 


WASHINGTON.—West Virginia’s 
soft-drink industry will save 4,- 
500,000 miles in truck deliveries 
annually through a_ joint-action 
plan announced last week by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


Under the ODT’s order restrict- 
ing wholesale and retail deliveries 
throughout the nation, the number 
of wholesale deliveries a beverage 
manufacturer may make is limited 
to two a week, it was pointed out, 
whereas the joint-action plan 
adopted by the West Virginia 
bottlers provides for one delivery 
weekly in suburban areas. 


This Can 
Be Serious 


Failure to make maximum 
wartime use of America’s indis- 
pensable system of highway 
transportation through lack of 
necessary vehicles and mainte- 
nance “to supply the war effort 
and the civilians on the home 
front is gross negligence,” Rep. 
Calvin D. Johnson, of Illinois, 
points out. 

Stating that it is inaccurate 
to refer to motor vehicles mov- 
ing war materials as being in 
“civilian use” Rep. Johnson 
said: “The civilian highway 
transportation is so interwoven 
with the war effort and the 
civilian economy which is sup- 
porting the former, that we 
might well refer to it as war 
transport.” 

In calling for the manufac- 
ture of one million trucks and 
trailers in 1944, he added 
further, “Trucks and trailers 
are forced to operate longer 
hours without overhauling in 















































releases on only 162 units in 1942. 
This year the quota was 328, of 
which 120 represent a carryover 































































































Ol. FOR Tt WHEELS OF AMERICA 


Ceaselessly as the flow of the very cargo they carry, 
no phase of transportation is more deserving of the 
nation’s plaudits than those truck fleets engaged 
in the vital business of delivering the life blood of 
industry, as well as our fighting forces, to the exact 
spot where and when it is needed * Flaunting 
the elements, these mastodons of the highway and 
the intrepid men who operate them rely heavily 
upon genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
and Pneumatic Controls for the safe, efficient, 
economic operation the very nature of the service 












AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


demands * With this World Standard of Safety, 
even the heaviest units may be controlled with 
greater ease than the average pleasure car... And 
just as though this isn’t enough, ask any operator 
what genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Control 
means to him in the dispatch of his daily duties, 
address the factory, or contact any one of the 
nation wide network of authorized distributors. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY...ELYRIA, OHIO 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS ARE EQUIPPED WITH BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 








order to move the maximum 
amount of production. The units 
are wearing out more rapidly 
than in normal times. And in 
normal times we annually added 
375,000 new trucks and trailers 
as replacements, For two years 
now, except for the doling out 
of the stock pile and the manu- 
facture of a few special units, 
nothing has been added to the 
fleet.” 

One of the most serious 
things that could happen in this 
country would be a breakdown 
in transportation. The farmer 
can readily see that, so far as 
trucks are concerned, and the 
same applies in the case of the 
rails, though not so obvious. In 
both cases equipment is steadily 
wearing out, with much talk 
but little done in the matter of 
replacements.—Cuicaco Damy 
Drovers JOURNAL. 
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Delivery Below Expectations e06 


Shortage of Trucks 
Plaguing Montreal 


MONTREAL. — Truck dealers 
here report a scarcity of vehicles 
all along the line, and this situa- 
tion is believed general through- 
out Canada. With the release by 
manufacturers of only a_ few 
trucks and the scarcity of anything 
approaching a used-truck market, 
the trade is handicapped in meet- 
ing public requirements. 

One of Montreal’s well-known 
dealers said that his firm could 
sell 10 trucks a day if it had 
them and that, so far as he could 
learn there were no used trucks 
to be had. 

Dealers are reporting a very 
large repair business. 


It is expected that there will be 
some improvement in the truck 
situation by the first of the year, 
certainly if the demands by the 
government for rolling-stock are 
lessened a bit by further good war 
news. As it stands today, however, 
promised production and delivery 
of vehicles for civilian use have 
not come up to expectations. 

In the more populated provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, where the 
bulk of Canada’s industrial life 
lies, demands for all kinds of truck 
transportation has grown to im- 
mense proportions. 

Added to the expected in- 
creases by reason of a multitude 
of war industries, service depots, 
etc., there has been tossed in 
the very important fuel situa- 
tion to plague both the govern- 
ment and the public. 

As long as this situation was 
confined to city and urban centers, 
trucks have been kept going with 
fair regularity. However, with the 
wood-fuel scarcity, mainly one of 
lack of sufficient truck transporta- 
tion from out-lying districts to city 
areas, the scarcity of this sort of 


ODT Simplifies 
Record Keeping 


For Truckers 


WASHINGTON. — Record-keep- 
ing requirements for commercial 
motor vehicles were simplified last 
week by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Action was taken, 
the ODT said, to bring record re- 
quirements for truck, bus and 
taxicab operators into conformity 
with ODT’s new selective reporting 
procedure. 

Under the new record-keeping 
requirements, only that informa- 
tion need be kept which is specifi- 
cally requested on ODT’s new 
Operating report form. Just six 
simple questions are asked about 
truck operations. These questions 
on the single form supercede the 
previously required quarterly op- 
eration reports and monthly idle 
vehicle reports. Similarly, the new 
records replace those records which 
were required under the old quar- 
terly operation and monthly idle 
vehicle report procedure. 

The purpose of the new pro- 
cedures for operation record keep- 
ing and reporting is to enable the 
ODT to keep an accurate, up-to- 
date record of current motor ve- 
hicle operations. By having this 
information available, ODT said, 
better assistance can be given to 
the motor transportation industry 
in securing adequate tires, motor 
fuel, parts, vehicles, manpower and 
other essentials. 

ODT believes that the simplified 
procedures will eliminate many of 
the problems which have arisen in 
the preparation and filing of re- 
ports while at the same time en- 
abling the ODT to keep better in- 
formed of the industry’s operating 
problems. 

Questions by motor carriers con- 
cerning the individual application 
of the new record and reporting 
procedures should be taken up with 
their ODT motor transport district 
Offices. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The Public 
Service Commission has announced the 
appointment of Emmett J. Bush, of 
Glenville, as acting director of the 
motor carrier division, replacing Mor- 
timer W. Smith, who is on leave of 
absence as a major in the Army. 


rolling stock has produced a prob- 
lem to governments and citizens. 


All kinds of delivery trucks in 
the city trade are down to a 
minimum. Trades are conserving 
all units to as great an extent as 
possible. Careful checkups on oper- 
ating units are made daily, accord- 
ing to George O. Clermont, of 
Clermont Motor Ltd. 


Clermont said that the outlook | 
for 1944 appeared better along all | 


truck lines. 

L. Duval, vice-president of Duval 
Motors Ltd., said that war-industry 
contractors seemed to be easing off 
a bit in his locality, but that the 
demand for all types of truck roll- 
ing stock seemed to continue. 
Neither Duval nor Florian Leduc, 
of Leduc Automobiles, Ltd., were 
optimistic on any great release to 
the civilian trade of light-duty 
vehicles. 


rors sone omens mergers 


ARMY ORDNANCE and GMC plant officials were all smiles during a oe > 
recent celebration at GMC Truck & Coach division, General Motors, producer! the association was preparing data 


of GMC Army trucks and “Ducks.”’ 


October production of the “‘Duck’’ broke all previous monthly records. 


right, Lt. Col. M. }.. Asn ir., assistant 
Detroit Ordnance district; W. 
at GMC; W. E. 
the Industrial division, 
factory manager. 


Alden to Head Training 


For American Bosch 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Reginald 
J. Alden has been appointed man- 
ager of the service education and 
advertising department activities 


sit i 


This event observed the fact that 
Left to 
to the Chief of the Industrial division, 


Moody, assistant factory manager; Frank Steere, chief of | 
Detroit Ordnance district; 


and Emmert, | 


of theAmerican Bosch Corp. 

In addition to supervising the 
service training schools, Alden will 
handle sales promotional work in 
connection with American Bosch | 
fuel injection and ignition prod- | 
ucts. | 
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Truckers Gather 
Data to Spike 


Colorado Charge 


DENVER.—A statement by State 
Highway Engineer Vail that Colo- 
rado highways are being ruined by 
overweight trucks operating under 
an emergency order by Gov. Vivian 
probably will be challenged by the 
Colorado Motor Carriers Assn. with 
figures showing trucks are operat- 
ing now at less tonnage than they 
were two years ago, Chairman 
Sherman, of the state public utili- 
ties commission, said this week. 

Jack Perry, manager of the Hall 
Motor Freight Co., told Sherman 


on truck loads to be submitted to 
the governor and his truck com- 


B. Livingston, assistant to the General manager | mittee. 


Perry said truckers are finding 
it impossible, because of the wear 
on equipment, to carry as much as 
they did a year or two ago. Tires 
are getting older and hence will 
not carry their former loads with 
safety, he told Sherman. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Classified Want Ads, in- 
side back cover this issue. 


Sixth of a series of advertisements by The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, featuring Transport of the Future. 


Metal lined, seamless, sani- 
tary milk hauler, designed 
by Lvrelle Guild, noted in- 
dustrial designer. Maintains 
safe milk temperatures over 
long hauls, speeds delivery 
and lowers ton-mile costs. 
After Victory, America 
must have super-highways 
designed and built to meet 
the needs of a great new 
trucking industry. Now is 
the time to start planning. 


For Production “Well Done.” You 
can speed Victory Day by buying 
United States War Bonds now! 


America leads the world in the pro- 
duction of milk — nearly 125 billion 
pounds in 1942 alone. In a typical 
market like Philadelphia, 84.39% of 
all the city’s milk was hauled to mar- 
ket by truck. 

Speed, cleanliness, careful handling 
and economy are of major importance 
in milk hauling. Motor transportation 
meets all these requirements. 

Already, forward-looking manufac- 
turers are planning far-reaching im- 


provements in milk trucks and trail- 
These 


world. 
fuels 


ers for the 
vehicles will 


post war 
use new in new, 


more efficient power plants. They will 
carry greater pay loads at lower ton- 
mile costs—in sanitary, insulated tanks 
that keep heat out and cold in. 


We do not know now the exact size, 
shape or design of the Truck of To- 
morrow that will transport milk, but 
we do know that axles will carry the 
load, move the load and stop the load. 


That is why we are constantly on 
the alert for new ideas, new methods, 
and new materials for improving 
Timken products. This is your further 
assurance we will be ready with im- 
proved axles and brakes after Victory. 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT 
WISCONSIN AXLE 


AXLE 
PIvVistion., 


CcO., DET ROTT. 


OSHEROSH, 


MICHIGAN 
WisconsIwn 
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50% of Output... 


25 Makers Get Orders 





For New Trucks 


(Continued from Page 22) 


to take care of immediate essen- 
tial civilian replacement require- 


,ers are to set aside certain per- 


|centages of newly made parts out 


ments, since the for-hire truckers} of the production from which will 
alone put in a request for at least | come assembled vehicles. This por- 


128,000 new trucks needed to keep 
these operators from bogging down 


this year due to complete wear out | 


of power units. 


Unless this pool of 81,366 vehi- | 


cles allotted to ODT is ear-marked 


distinctly and exclusively for es-| 


sential civilian use, the civilian 
truckers of America will get only 
approximately 13,952 units more 
than they did the first complete 
year of rationing—if these trucks 
are built and entirely released 
from the pool during 1944. 

Tied in with the vehicle program 


is a civilian component parts 


schedule under which manufactur- | 


Spark Plug Data Books 


Are Supplied to Army 

DETROIT.—Large quantities of 
Auto-Lite “plug-chek” indicators 
and data books have recently been 
shipped to an important list of 
Ordnance establishments by the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Supplied to the War Department 
in the interest of spark plug con- 
servation, the indicators and data 
books will be placed in the hands 
of instructors and_ students 
Army automotive courses. 


IT’S QUICKER, 
EASIER, CHEAPER 
TO 


: , 






IT 


WITH THE ST.PAUL 
BOOSTER HOIST 


What kind of load can the St.Paul 
Booster Hoist dump for you—scrap 
iron? Castings? Logs? Lumber? 
Many loads formerly unloaded by 
slow handwork methods are now 
dumped by the St.Paul Booster Hoist. 
Saves time! Saves money! Your plat- 
form or stake body can be converted. 





Please write us giving particulars of 
the essential work you'd like to use 
our Booster Hoist for and the equip- 
ment now being used. 


ST.PAUL HYDRAULIC 
HOIST COMPANY 


2207 UNIVERSITY AVE, S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 
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| 


| 
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EXICO CITY 


ition of the new program, it is 
understood, calls for setting aside 
for replacement services 3 percent 
|of the axles made for heavy heavy 
trucks, 5 percent of the transmis- 
sions and 8 percent of the engines. 
Out of total light heavy and me- 
dium truck component parts, the 
makers are to set aside for re- 
placement distribution 10 percent 
of the axles, 15 percent of the 
transmissions and 20 percent of 
the engines. 

In addition to the new-truck 
building program, a _ new trailer 
program is also being authorized, 
which is intended to add about 
/11,000 units to the original 14,067 
| trailers of all types authorized for 
1944 production (AvuToMoTIVE News, 
Sept. 20). 

As the new-truck building pro- 
gram now stands, 92,057 medium 
trucks are authorized of which 
ODT is allotted 58,550; 21,030 light- 
heavy trucks (16,000 to 24,000 gross 
vehicle weight) to be built with 
ODT getting 14,348; 8,776 heavies 
(24,000 g.v.w. and up) with ODT 
getting 8,468, and 1,629 off-highway 
jobs with ODT getting none of 
these. 

According to some authorities, 
the number of new medium jobs 
falls short by over five thousand 
units from the number of this 
size that was in the original 





pool, and the heavies nearly ten 
thousand short. 

While ODT is given jurisdiction 
over the disbursement of the bulk 
of the new trucks (81,366) when 
they are built, it should be of great 
interest to those engaged in haul- 
ing munitions and foodstuffs in 
this country, and whose mainte- 
nance costs have skyrocketed, to 
know that lend-lease is allotted 
nearly a third as many trucks or 
30,289; Office of Economic War- 
fare 9,693; Maritime 478; Canada 
207, and War Production Board 
Industry divisions 1,459. 





Providence Plans 


Truck Study 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A study 
of truck movements, routings and 
regulations to promote this phase 
of the city’s transportation system 
was recommended here by a sub- 
committee of the Providence Civic 
Planning and Traffic Board as part 
of a tentative program for the 
future development of Providence 
as a commercial and _ industrial 
center, as well as an attractive 
place in which to live. 

Besides calling for steps to pro- 
mote truck and other transporta- 
tion facilities benefiting the city, 
the subcommittee also devoted con- 
siderable attention to traffic safety, 
the parking problem, traffic engi- 
neering and a long-range master 
plan of highway improvements. 





ay? 


A 


and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily 
service to these important Mexican cities. 


For Reservations, call the nearest 
American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


Who'll Build New Trucks 
To Be Made in ’44 


Planned Production in 1944 of Commercial Type Motor Vehicles 
Other Than Military Direct Procurement 














Authorized 

Total Off- Grand Prior to 

Medium Heavy Highway Total 11/9/43 

PU es tiv viens 4 3,475 a 3,475 3,962 
Brockway ........ 2 250 250 550 
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Who’ll Get New Trucks 
’ 
To Be Made In ’44 

Off- Grand 

Medium Heavy Highway Total 

NGI. - Sage 0K Re Mie 58,550 22,816 ra 81,366 

GNM bcc cs dewicen 25,117 5,172 sits 30,289 

GRMEES. sawed dvece tetese 8,077 1,598 18 9,693 

DEMTIENIO vive cewsees 313 165 = 478 

EN. iu cides ceeeun ssa 55 152 207 

WES. sc ivcu anise ses 1,459 1,459 

WEEE. Salen aucun cueoten 92,057 29,806 1,629 123,492 


Parts Production Is Pushed 


To Save Transportation 


(Continued f 
of 1944 must be placed before 
March 1, 1944. 


This action, similar to that re- 
quested in a telegram to industry 
last year, is required under Di- 
rection No. 2 to Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 18. Products affected by 
the direction were selected by the 
production executive committee 
composed of members of the Army. 
Navy, Maritime Commission and 
WPB, because they are critical and 
because they are required in two 
or more important war programs. 

Items to which the early-order 
provision applies are divided into 
two groups, as follows: 

Group A: The following internal 
combustion engine accessories and 
components — camshafts, carbure- 
tors, crankshafts, electric starting 


motors, fuel injection equipment, 
generators, magnetos, mechanical 
governors, piston rings, pumps, 


radiators, valves, automotive type. 
Heavy duty automotive type com- 
ponents: Axles, brakes, tires, trans- 
missions, wheels. 
boilers, steel, pressure 10C pounds 
Group B: Anti-friction bearings 
or more per square inch, land and 
marines, compressors, diesel en- 
gines, fluid power system, heat 
exchangers, high-pressure blowers, 
industrial type wet cell batteries, 
motors and_ generators, electric 
motor controls, electric. Turbines: 
Steam, turbine generators, valves, 
control; valves, high pressure 
limited to plug valves, steel valves, 
and safety and relief valves. 
Pumps, industrial and marine. 
The requirements of the di- 
rection do not apply to orders (1) 
for listed products required as 
maintenance, repair, or operating 
supplies, (2) placed with or by 
persons who take delivery of the 
products for resale, (3) for used or 
second-hand products, or (4) for 
products listed in Group B where 
all orders placed with the producer 
for the delivery of the same item 


to the customer in the same 
calendar quarter do not exceed 
$10,000. 


* * * 


Domestic Transportation 


Gets More Material 
WASHINGTON. — Further im- 

provement in the War Production 

Board’s allotment of carbon steel 


rom Page 22) 
and other necessary’ controlled 
materials for domestic transpor- 
tation for the first quarter of 1944, 
under the Controlled Materials 
Plan, was noted last week by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 
The ODT, which acts as the 
claimant agency for domestic 
transportation under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, disclosed 
that the transportation industry 
will receive a total of 1,564,000 
tons of carbon steel for the ODT 
program for the first quarter, as 
compared with 1,380,000 tons for 
the fourth quarter of 1948 and 
1,200,000 tons for the third quar- 
ter. 
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Trailer Coach 
Industry Still in 
No Man/’s Land 


WASHINGTON.—The trailer 
coach industry is still without a 
home in any governmental agency, 
Hugh W. Parsons, executive di- 
rector of its association, stated here 
last week following a hearing by 
a House subcommittee on small 
business. 


Eleven witnesses appeared at 
the hearing. They were from the 
industry, the National Housing 
Agency and the War Production 
Board. Among these were Mrs. R. 
E. Hamilton, a trailer dealer from 
Huntington, W. Va.; Earl E. Ray- 
mond, a trailer manufacturer from 
aSginaw, Mich.; H. L. Bartholo- 
mew, manufacturer from Chicago; 
John B. Blandford jr., national 
housing administrator, and Henry 
Dinegar, director of the durable 
goods and products division of 
WPB. 


The hearing was called for the 
purpose of endeavoring to learn 
what governmental agency had: 
jurisdiction over the trailer coach 
industry. It grew out of the re- 
fusal of the NHA to purchase ad- 
ditional mobile housing for use of 
in-migrant war workers and re- 
fusal of WPB to consider an ap- 
plication for materials to build 
mobile homes for war workers. 


Mack Offering 


Diesel Course 


NEW YORK.—A special service, 
maintenance and repair school on 
Mack diesel engines is now being 
conducted at the company’s gen- 
eral service engineering laboratory, 
Long Island City, for Mack me- 
chanics within the metropolitan 
area, according to C. F. Drumm, 
manager of general service engi- 
neering for Mack Mfg. Corp. 


Realizing the necessity of com- 
pressing the course into as short 
a span as possible so that badly 
needed mechanics can get back to 
their shops, the school is focusing 
its entire attention on just those 
parts of the engine that are the 
basis of diesel power: Fuel pump, 
nozzles, governors and ante-cham- 
bers. 


Present plans call for three class 
sessions. However, this series can 
be expanded when needed, Drumm 
says. Instructor for the course is 
F. W. Fischer, Mack field engineer. 








Gets C of C Post 


COLUMBUS, O.—Ralph W. Sanborn, 
general counsel of the Ohio Contract 
Carriers Assn., has been named a di- 
rector, et transportation, of 

' the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 


“edge” in 


post-war marketing ... equip your 
trucks with HEIL 


Bodies and Hoists 
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war effort — in the form ot advanced design and manufacturing methods, 
further enhancing the competitive advantage Heil dealers have long enjoyed. , 


. . - Look to Heil for leadership in the 
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The Heil Company’s large-scale war 
production is so closely related to its 
normal peacetime lines, that every bit 
of Heil’s 42-year experience is being 
intensively utilized and developed. You 
are assured of post-war Heil products 
that embody the fruits of this all-out 


post-war period 


Ear is) NEG 


MILWAUKEE 1, WiS. 
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even moderately dry. To tell the 
truth, it was a sea of sticky gumbo 


grow high in Iowa—and rolls up on 
car wheels to the dimensions of 
the steel-lugged drive wheels of a 
farm tractor, if you know what I 
mean. 


This test ground is the Dodge 
engineers facsimile of a Guadal- 
canal swamp, a Russian river in 
winter, an Alaskan tundra, a 
Salerno beach and a “no man’s 
land” full of bomb craters and fox 
holes, all rolled into one. In it— 
not on it—every condition that the 
trucks must meet in combat serv- 
ice is approximated as closely as 
possible. Here Army vehicles are 
given the breakdown tests that 
show up weak links and me- 
chanical faults. 

+ 


UNLIKE IN commercial - truck 
design—here cost has no objective 
less than as near perfection for 
the job as possible; the weak link 
must be eliminated as that may 
be the failure that might lose a 
battle. Quite unlike commercial 
design, where a so-called weak link 
such as a drive or axle shaft is 
left in to prevent an inexperienced 
driver from ruining a more ex- 
pensive part through abuse, and 
where the price ratio for com- 
petition must always govern the 
extent to which excellence of ma- 
terial and design can go. 


Interchangeability for field main- 
tenance is also stressed in the de- 
sign of these Army vehicles. For 
instance, in the design of these two 
Dodge vehicles—the *%-ton 4 x 4 
and the 1%-ton 6 x 6—there are 
835 parts common to both, 39 extra 
needed for the 4 x 4 and 66 extra 
for the 6 x 6. 


The military novice might won- 
der why the equivalent of a 2-ton 
engine, 1-ton axles, 3-ton clutch 
and 2%-ton transmission should be 
grouped together to make a *%-ton 
weapon carrier. I did too, until I 
was told by our master of cere- 
monies that soldiers can only tote 
in enough ammunition to last a 
machine gun or automatic rifle 
about two minutes—and if the 
weapon carrier isn’t right on the 
gunner’s heels with extra shells— 
those gunners might not need any 
ammunition. 


And so anywhere a man can 
walk, a weapon carrier must be 
able to go. That is why Army 
design comes as close as possible 
to approximating the 7% pounds 
pressure per inch that a soldier 
with pack exerts on the ground. 
Thus the wide-tread design of 
these jobs and the little over 10 
pounds per square inch ground 
pressure of the personnel and 
ber cargo vehicles. 


* * 


HAVING BEEN in the truck 
business since popular - priced 
trucks were made of passenger 
cars with the rear axle acting as 
a jack shaft to drive, by chain and 
sprockets, wheels mounted on a 
dead rear axle; since Max Gra- 
bowsky took over the Pontiac 
Carriage Co. to make _ gasoline 
engine driven wagons, and since 
the controversy of the chain versus 
the worm versus the internal gear 
versus the double reduction was 
fighting language in the industry, 
I have seen trucks operate under 
difficult circumstances. I have 
clumped through the mire of oil 
fields’ where new wells were being 
drilled and casing came in on 
trucks that wallowed through mire 
over the wheels; I have ridden log 
trucks in the swamps where one 
rolled as if in a tug boat on a 
heavy sea. I have wheeled farm 
trucks out of those back forty’s 
when the frost goes out in the 
spring, and I have jockeyed trac- 
tor-semi jobs on those wet clay, 
hog-back roads of southern Indi- 
ana where the slightest slip would 
jack-knife you into the ditch. 


But never did I ever see truck 
performance that equaled the show 
put on at the Dodge test grounds 
the other day. Never have I seen 
trucks come down a bank and 
stick their nose under water so far 
that the front bumper came up 
covered with bottom mud and still 
negotiate the “like” with water 
running over the hood. Never have 


* * 
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of the kind that makes the corn)! 
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equipment was not occurring in the 
repair shops and garages of the 
over-road truck operators, but that 
a too large proportion of lost time 
was being experienced due to slow 
unloading and hold-ups in loading 
by the very manufacturers who 
‘| need this equipment on the road. 

With labor and transportation 
conditions as they are, correction 
of this particular “dead-line” con- 
dition must come from the tops of 
the plants—and Ted was talking 
to the tops of a majority of the 
prime contractors in this area. 

Our “LaGuardia of the truck 
business” put on a good show and 
received many nice compliments of 
his talk—but even then his face 
was red after the lunch was over 
because he had forgotten to hit 
upon his pet “peeve” of the mo- 
; ment—the fight against intregation 
of all transportation lines that is 
being pumped up by the rails. 

* * * 

B. F. GOODRICH has brought 
out a worthwhile little gadget that 
truck drivers will like and that 
will be useful to them. It’s a “pin- 
up” type sticker for the windshield 
that has a place for recording as a 
constant reminder the air pressures 
of front, inside and outside dual 
tires. They’re free for the asking, 
time of badly-needed I understand. 





























By 
Jack Weed 





I seen trucks plow through seem- 
ingly bottomless soup, so deep that 
the wheels were entirely covered, 
and come out without help. No 
wonder the Russians equipped 
with American trucks are driving 
the Heinies back into Poland, with 
the fall rains at their height. 


* * * 


WHAT HAS all this to do with 
commercial trucks in the postwar 
era? Let’s ask no less an authority 
than Forrest Akers, who is one of 
the truck oldtimers that I knew 
when—when he was sales brass 
hat at Reo, the first mass truck 
producer and leader of the world 
in sales, and when he came to 
Dodge Graham and the truck sales 
leadership baton followed him 
there. Yeh—Akers may try to 
forget ’em, but he knows trucks 
and how they are built. 


“For the first time in history, 
truck engineers have had to design 
a vehicle for efficient operation at 
140 degrees above and 40 degrees 
below zero—that will start surely 
and quickly—and hold its lubrica- 
tion—under both conditions—that 
must take the racking of all off- 
road terrain built of materials that 
at best are still substitutes for the 
steels and other metals that have 
been proven best through the 
years—that must be easily main- 
tained in the field far from well- 
equipped service stations, and that 
will stand up month after month 
in over axle-deep mud, in the 
alkali dust of the desert and in 
the sub-zero temperatures of the 
far north,” quoth Akers. 


“Our engineers cannot help but 
learn many things from this ex- 
perience that will be carried on 
into the postwar civilian truck 
building. We have learned many 
things from being forced into 
metallurgy to overcome the short- 
ages brought on by war, by having 
to design for all types of fuel, from 
the lubrication problems of Army 
usage. These things will surely 
increase the efficiency of the post- 
war truck. 





WRAP UP airplanes? Yes, that’s the unique job of Dade Brothers, Inc., of 
Mineola, N. Y¥. Dade Brothers has the task of packaging and delivering 
os for export shipment, and they depend upon a fleet of Fruehauf 
trailers to do this essential oe Thunderbolts, Helleats, Lightnings and 
nearly every type of pursuit plane, medium bomber and _ reconnaisance 
plane that can’t safely be flown to the battle areas, are either ee 
overseas in crates or, after weather-proofing, sent across on_ specially- 
constructed tanker decks or on the regular decks of larger merchant ships 
where they are lashed down. 



























































































won't have to worry over meeting ; line” 


as to what was going to 
that hurdle’.” 


happen to on-rubber transportation 

~ if the parts, tire and new truck 
ED RODGERS, that dynamic} program was not stepped up, he 
little top brasshat of the Ameri- | also poured it into the manufac- 
can Trucking Assns., was in De-' turers in attendance about the 
troit a short time ago and spoke, hold-ups of equipment that was} 
to the Economics Club about the , taking place at their docks. | 
problems of the for-hire truckers. | Ted pointed out that all of the 
In addition to “laying it on the , “dead-line” 
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“BUT THE big thing to me is 
the increased appreciation of the 
public—and our dealers—in the 
important place the truck has 
taken in our automotive picture. 
Trucks probably will be the first 
vehicles we will be able to build, 
due to the fact that we have our 
lines intact and trucks don’t de- 
pend upon a hundred “trims” that 
must come from a hundred dif- 


* * 





T A MEETING of O.D. T. White’s service facilities continue to be 


ferent makers. Dealers realize St : : . 

that there will be a tremendous officials in Washington recently, The pledged to helping owners of all makes 
market for these vehicles for White Motor Company announced The of trucks keep their vehicles in service 
years after the war is_ over. 


Most important, though, to me is 
the added realization by our deal- 
ers that truck service is profitable 
service. 


“Our dealers are very service- 
minded these days, due mainly to 
the fact that they have had to live 
off their shops for the better part 
of two years, and I for one don’t 
expect to see them ever go back to 
the type of thinking about their 
service departments that prevailed 
in many dealerships before the 
war. They know now that service 
profits are the best levelers of 
fixed expense that they can have. 

on *K * 


“THEY ALSO know that in the 
keen competition that will surely 
come when the first blush of new 
car production is over—maybe two 
or three years—that the service 
departments will keep them sup- 
plied with new-car buyers instead 
of ‘high dollar’ traders. And they 
know, too, that if they have the 
facilities and men to give efficient 
truck service, they will not only 
get their share of this business but 
will get increased truck sales be- 
cause of the service rendered. 


“We tell our dealers who ask 
advice about postwar—‘set yourself 
up from a service angle—stalls, 
floor space, equipment and men tc 
service at least one-half of the 
cars and trucks of your make 
owned in your territory. Then get 
and hold that shop business—none 
of us know what taxation may do 
to business in the years following 
this war, but we can be sure it 
will be high—and the dealer who 
has planned to make service carry 
most or all of his fixed overhead 


White Personalized Service Plan. during these critical times. But, obviously, 


To owners throughout the Nation, White White cannot undertake to keep all of 


presented the story of this remarkable America’s more than four and a half 


. million trucks in service for the duration. 
truck conservation development at meet- 


ings held in all principal cities. White Personalized Service is the fulfill- 


ment of White's pledge to ‘take care of 


White recognizes the Nation’s dwindling ,, own”. . . to protect its owners in a 


supply of motor trucks as a serious threat ore comprehensive manner than has 


to war production as well as essential yor heen attempted. 


civilian needs ...and as a situation 


Every White Branch and Dealer has all 


the necessary material to put the plan 


more challenging than any in its more 
than 40 years of experience. To meet it, 
White has spent more than a year per- into effect for every White owner, regard- 


fecting this personalized conservation ser- _ less of where his Service work is done 







vice plan for every White owner... and = —in his own shop, at an outside source 


the field facilities to make it practicable. or at the White Service Station. 



















THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


White Personalized Service is another example of White's leader- 
ship in providing the means for Dealers’ success in these times. 


wa FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Unprecedented Roadbuilding Boom 
Expected to Come With Peace 


(Continued from Page 10) 





Automotive Washington 


Rome’s Via Appia, Now Scene of Battle, Pointed 
Way for the Roads of Today 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
ASHINGTON.— While today’s 
motorist very likely never 
gives it a thought, it is a divert- 
ing fact, nevertheless, that the fine 
present-day highways over which 
he travels in such comfort would 
astonish the Roman citizen of 
2,000 years ago far less than they 
would the car owner’s. great- 
grandfather or grandfather, or, 
perhaps, even his father. 

That is because the real prede- 
cessor of the modern high-speed 
road is to be found in the Appian 
Way, a boulevard which flourished 
two milleniums ago, then literally 
went to seed for centuries while 
Europe slept, was revived with the 
coming of the automobile age and 
now, in World War II, is hot in 
the news. 

As American and_ British 
armies surge forward toward 
Rome in the bitter battle to drive 
the Nazi hordes out of Italy and 
to seal the oppressors’ doom, 
they are using this oldest high- 
way in the werld. 

Jeeps and trucks, peeps and 
lorries and tanks today rumble 
over its ancient length while 
American soldiers, accustomed 
to their homeland’s magnificent 
boulevards, find amazement in the 
modernity of the Appian Way. 

Members of the Engineer Corps, 
of course, are able to tell them that 
the Via Appia is the precursor of 
our present high-speed roads and 
that between the Appian Way and 
the highways which now ecriss- 
cross the United States lies a 
yawning chasm of _ bottomless 
mud through which horse and 
man struggled for many shadowed 
centuries. 


























































































commonly used on the Appian Way 
by the ancient Romans. Although 
its greatest use was as an instru- 
ment of war, the lightness of its 
construction made it extremely 
well suited to relatively high speed 
travel on the roads. Drawn by two 
or more horses, it was fitted with 
two wheels and was built to carry 
the driver and one passenger. 

Other vehicles which the 
traveler along the Appian Way 
would be likely to encounter 
ranged from the luxurious litter 

(lectica), through the humble 
raeda, or family coach, and still 
more humble wagon, or plastrum. 
The lectica was carried by slaves 
with the aid of poles. 

Then there was the carpentum, 
a two-wheeled carriage used by 
families for travel and by women 
on state occasions; and the pack 
animal, the poor man’s method of | proximately 5,000 miles, and the 
traveling with a small amount of total estimated construction cost! 
baggage in panniers supported by ' $257,500,000. 
the pack saddle. Many Projects Okayed 

= The principal classes of projects 
thus far approved by the Public 
Roads Administration are: Limited 
access highways, urban, 29; limited 
access, rural, 15; major city arte- 
ries, 73; alternate routes around 
cities, 119; major rural highways, 
165. Planning projects in and 
around 175 cities have been ap- 
proved. 
More than half of the $10,000,- 

000 federal-aid funds for such 

planning has been allotted to the 

states, District of Columbia, 

Hawaii and Puerto Rico under 

the regular federal-aid appor- 

tionment formula established by 
statute. Under the 1941 legisla- 
tion none of the highway pro- 
jects for which advance plan- 
ning is under way can be actu- 
ally started until the war is won. 

In approving projects chosen by 
the states, the PRA is giving pref- 
erence to those calling for entirely 
adequate facilities for the service 
of traffic in urban or metropolitan 
areas, including city entrance 
routes, circumferential and _ dis- 
tribution routes, and terminal and 
publicly-owned off-street parking 
spaces. 

Express Highways Lead 

This is because the 1941 Act says 

“the Commissioner of Public Roads 





























ers needed for highway repair and 
building that is authorized and, in 
some places, attempts to alleviate 
the shortage have been made. 


Limited Roads Due 

According to Prof. John S. Wor- 
ley, transportation authority of the 
University of Michigan, construc- 
tion of interurban limited high- 
ways during the coming decade 
will include one between Boston 
and Washington. This route will 
cross the Hudson river in the 
vicinity of Peekskill, N. Y., passing 
some 20 miles west of New York 
City, Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
with connecting branches to these 
and other important centers of 
population in the area. j 


The present Pennsylvania 
Turnpike probably will be ex- 
tended east to meet the Boston- 
Washington superhighway, Prof. 
Worley thinks, and west as far 
as Chicago, while a similar high- 
way may be built from Detroit 
to Chicago. 

There will be considerable ex- 
pansion of building access roads 
leading to urban centers, this au- 
thority predicts, while within these 
centers there will be some im- 
provement in the general streets 
pattern without, however, any 
wholesale reconstruction such as 
has been proposed by some. 

“It is to be expected that recrea- 
tional highways such as follow the 
shores of Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron, in Michigan, will continue 
to be built as in the past,” says 
Prof. Worley. “A few parkways 
will be constructed in the vicinity 
of some of our larger cities.” 

Development Periods 

The highways of the United 
States have gone through two not- 
able periods of expansion during 
the last four decades. From 1904 
through 1921, a time of rapid 
growth in population and indus- 
trial expansion, more than 750,000 
miles of roads were built. Almost 
all were dirt roads, it is true, but 
the average of 44,000 miles built 
annually was unprecedented. 

The second period, from 1922 
until the Japs attacked Pearl 


M. Upham, engineer-director of 
the American Road _ Builders 
Assn. “Unless roads and streets 
are better paved, made safer and 
freed of congestion, the motor 
car market will diminish. The 
difference between an adequate 
and an inadequate highway pro- 
gram may well be the difference 
between full employment and 
prosperity, and a depression of 
vast dimensions.” 


The ARBA plan, based on studies 
initiated before Pearl Harbor, calls 
for an annual expenditure of 
$3,000,000,000 for several years by 
federal, state, county, city and 
other local governments. The con- 
tention is that the public and pri- 
vate program for construction of 
all kinds should total $15,000,000,000, 
to provide full employment, high 
national income and the required 
production and use of durable 
goods. The division is estimated 
at two-thirds for private construc- 
tion and, of the third spent on 
public works, the bulk should go 
into highways. 


Wearing Out Faster 
Highways and streets never have 
been adequate for the traffic im- 
posed upon them, the ARBA as- 
serts, and following the war they 
will be even less adequate for the 
demands foreseen. 


Before the war roads and 
streets were wearing out faster 
than they were being built. Ac- 
cordingly, it is asserted all high- 
way agencies will have _ to 
double their normal construction 
and reconstruction programs to 
bring the highways back to their 
1941 condition. 

True, the tire and gasoline short- 
ages have slashed motoring but 
this is more than offset in effect 
on pavements by the tremendous 
increases in industrial hauling by 
trucks, from buses carrying pas- 
sengers who formerly used light 

passenger cars and by use of the 
roads for mechanized military 
traffic. In- some congested war 
production areas, street surfaces 
have become so badly worn that 
traffic is re-routed over other 


was extended by Congress to the 
end of the emergency declared by 
the President on May 27, 1941, 
“and for a period of one year 
thereafter.” 

Thus $60,000,000 of federal 
money is potentially available for 
planning, and most of the states 
are pondering the best ways in 
which to make use of it, as 
well as the matching money the 
state must provide. 

Under the Defense Highway Act 
of 1941, 39 states and the District 
of Columbia are planning 475 post- 
war highway construction projects 
up to, but just short of, the actual 
letting of contracts. The _ total 
mileage involved amounts to ap- 











































































Imperial Pact 


Carried on Road 


Familiar figures on the Way 
were carriers of the imperial post 
and members of the Roman in- 
fantry, who were permitted to 
walk either in the central roadway 
or upon the side roads. An ex- 
cellent promenade for the com- 
manding officer was provided by 
the side curb. Then as now, curb 
stones were the favorite resting 
places for beggars and loafers. 


Spaced 1,000 Roman paces apart, 
the imperial engineers placed the 
equivalent of the modern mile- 
stone. In the vicinity of Rome these 
markers represented the distance 
from the golden milestone erected 
by Augustus in the Roman forum 
to mark the origin of all the great 
military roads. 


Beyond 100 miles from Rome and 
in the provinces the markers 
showed the distance to the nearest 
principal town—which is not a 
little remindful of our modern 
guideposts. 

Although modern ideas of high- 
way beautification do not go quite 
so far, we still may come to the 
Roman custom of bordering the 



































* * * 


U.S. Recognizes 


Debt to Romans 


The great system of roads which 
enabled Rome to dominate the 
ancient world resounds today to 
the roar of the motorized equip- 
ment of legions freeing Italy from 
the yoke of the descendants of the 
same Teutons who so often before 
despoiled these beautiful cities and 
fair countryside. 

Uncle Sam recognizes his debt 


; 7 roads outside principal cities with] js authorized to make. . . advance . 4 Harbor, was 
oo polly poate Big nyo monuments, tombs, and mauso-| engineering surveys and plans for poonn d doe "oe © integration. seamiin “aor 
important practical purposes ag| leums. future development of the strategic | ©@44 Military Demand Hea roads were taken over and im- 
well, he has, through the Public] ,4Volding the many technical] network of highways and bypasses] 4 0 Loads never ioleane for| Proved by the states, with fed- 
Roads Administration, built a re-|4¢tails of construction of the|/around and extensions into and ’ suddenly have be-| eral aid. An average of more 


heavy traffic, 
come essential to the construction 
and servicing of war plants and 
consequently are wearing out 
rapidly. The rural road mainte- 
nance problem in some regions has 
been greatly aggravated by the 
opening of new projects where 
there are no railroad facilities and 
no high type surface roads. 

The volume of war traffic over 
some highways is indicated by a 
recent Federal Works Agency 


Appian Way—details which United 
States investigators have analyzed 
to the last degree—it may be 
pointed out that the total thickness 
of the four courses of the road 
varied from three feet to 4% feet. 
That provides a really substantial 
reason for the apparently limitless 
endurance of this wonder road of 
both the ancient and modern 
worlds. The over-all width of the 
bob at the surface was about 36 
eet. 


through municipalities and metro- 
politan areas,” and “by agreement 
with the state highway department 
of any state, any project carried 
out in such state under the pro- 
visions of this section may be car- 
ried out through or in cooperation 
with the highway department of 
the state.” Accordingly cities must 
apply for participation in the ad- 
vance planning program through 
the state highway department. 
Advance planning under the 


than 3,600 miles of new roads 
were built each year, but they 
were main highways, all-weather 
routes designed for the greater 
volumes of traffic. 

The costs of constructing pri- 
mary highways, secondary and 
local roads, town and city streets 
during the latter period was stag- 
gering. According to the Federal 
Board of Investigation and Re- 
search, it totaled $40,000,000,000, or 
an average of $13,000 for every 


markably graphic model of that 
most enduring of all highways, 
now used for the first time by 
American soldiers. 

This model, on view at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, shows in detail the methods 
used in building the Appian Way, 
as well as authentic representa- 
tions of the traffic on it. Extensive 
investigation by the Federal ex- 
perts has revealed exact informa- 


tion as to design, typical methods 
of construction, and the various 
types of traffic on the road. 

The chariot was the vehicle most 


Caulley Gets 


When the Germanic Barbarian 
hordes swept out of the north 
and finally rent the rotten fabric 
of the Roman State, Europe en- 
tered that period which his- 
torians call the Dark Ages. The 
Appian Way fell into disuse but, 


1941 Act pertains only to out-of- 
the-ordinary improvements of 
such size as to justify and re- 
quire considerable time and 
study. It is assumed that normal 
improvements will be undertaken 
after peace under the regular 


survey which showed that of 750 
Michigan corporations making 
war necessities, 70 percent re- 
ceive more than half of their 
materials by truck while 38 
percent receive nearly all over 
the road. Moreover, 75 percent 


mile. 


1,509 Trucks 
Freed Nov. 7-13 











ship half of their finished prod- 
ucts by truck. In addition, three- 
fourths of all the workers reach 
the plant by automobile. 
Maintenance as well as construc- 
tion is hampered today not only by 
the diversion of needed materials 
to war purposes but also by the 
fact that highway departments 
have shared the losses of person- 
nel to the armed services and war 


WASHINGTON. — A total of 
1,509 vehicles was released under 
operation of the truck rationing 
program during the period Nov. 
7-13, WPB’s automotive division 
made known last week. 

A breakdown of the total reveals 
that 317 light, 769 medium and 116 
heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and _ holders of 
Government Exemption Permits. 
































although it crumbled in some 
places, on the whole it remained 
through the centuries as living 
proof of the grandeur that was 
Rome. 

Europe gradually awakened from 
its long sleep, but the passing 
centuries, which saw the revival of 
learning, the arts, and the develop- 
ment of science, still witnessed but 
little improvement in Europe’s in- 


federal-aid program. 

Advance planning in progress 
for several cities takes into ac- 
count the fact that one of the 
most essential types of city pro- 
jects is the cutting of express 
highways directly into and through 
main centers of population. Belt- 
line distribution roads around the 
larger cities and alternate routes 
around many of the small ones and 


Fruehauf Post 


DETROIT.—Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
has named Ralph G. Caulley di- 
rector of purchases, it was an- 
nounced last week by Roy Frue- 
hauf, vice-president in charge of 
operations. 

Caulley was 
manager in Detroit for Republic 


assistant district 












Steel Corp for 10 years. He pre-| adequate system of roads. The|towns, are other examples of es- industries. At present it is esti-|In addition, 274 trailers, and 
viously was with Wheeling Steel] Appian Way marked a high poi ia] iti ;.| mated there are available not more/ 33 third-axle attachments were 
Sasa. tee $6 vente. pp y gh point]}sential new urban facilities. Their than a third of the highway work-| released. 


from which man _ receded, and 
which was not reached and passed 
until modern times when an en- 
tirely new mode of transportation 
demanded an ever lengthening 
mileage of high-speed, hard-surface 
roads. 

So, after 2,000 years, the Appian 
Way continues in use today, a 
vital instrument for the liberation 
of its ancient homeland. 

It seems especially fitting that 
men in arms from America, a land 
where the Roman ideal of the most 
extensive possible network of fine 
highways has been carried out 
more completely than anywhere 
else in the world, should be using 
it in such a cause. 


main purpose is to distribute vehi- 
cles to points around the circum- 
ference of the city nearest their 
destination. 

Auto Industry Affected 

Authorities agree that unless 
postwar highway construction is 
undertaken on a_ substantially 
larger scale than before the war, 
the recovery and expansion of the 
automotive industry will be greatly 
hampered, and many thousands of 
jobs lost. 

“Recovery and expansion of 
highway transportation will be 
measured in terms of road and 
street reconstruction and new 
construction, particularly of ex- 
press highways,” declares Charles 


Conversion Well Along 


At Ford Memphis Plant 

MEMPHIS. — Conversion of the 
Ford auto assembly plant here to 
parts assembly for Pratt and 
Whitney airplane motors is nearing 
completion. Some parts are being 
assembled now. 

The $750,000 conversion program 
started last spring and will be 
completed early in 1944. Construc- 
tion work is 90 percent finished 
and installation of machines is 
about 70 percent completed. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 persons eventu- 
ally will be employed at the plant. 
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levels at which the private pilot 
would fly in conditions of clear 
visibility. 

The address is worked out in- 
geniously. The degrees and minutes 
reading of the latitude and longi- 
ude positions are reduced to 
minutes, resulting, in this country, 
n four figure numbers. Inasmuch 
s the first numbers of these two 
figures will not be repeated within 
he space of about 1,000 miles, the 
first number of each figure is 
dropped. The last figure of these 
umbers is usually zero, and it is 
iropped also. 


ow It All 


Works Out 

THEN THE TWO remaining 
numbers of the latitude figure are 
printed, one above the other on 

e narrow upper part of the pyra- 

mid, and the two figures of the 
ongitude figure are printed side- 
by-side across the wider base of 
the pyramid, on each of the four 
ides. 

Paris, Ky., for example, would 
bear an address reading, 84 de- 
grees, 20 minutes (5060 minutes) 
longitude, and 38 degrees, 20 
minutes (2300 minutes) latitude. 
The address would then be 06 
(vertically) 30 (side-by-side). All 
points along the same line of 
longitude would then have 06 in 
the address, and all points along 
the latitude line would carry 30. 
The address of Indianapolis 

would be 17-38, and flying from 

Paris the inexperienced pilot could 

o straight north following the 06 

longitude markers until he reached 

he 38 latitude line, turn left and 

iy to the 17 longitude markers. 
aa * * 


ost Considered 


4s Small 


APPROXIMATELY 25,000 land- 
ing strips would be required, a 
otal of 500,000 acres of land. At 
An average price of $30 an acre, 
total land cost would be $15,000,000. 

arker construction, grading, seed- 

g, etc., would not exceed $75,000,- 
000, making a total of $90,000,000. 
or that only 1,125 miles of four- 
ane highway could be built, they 
point out, but the 25,000 landing 
pots would provide facilities for 
private fliers for a very long time. 
As another comparison, they sug- 
fest that this figure is but little 
more than the cost of La Guardia 

d Washington National airports. 

Cessna persuasively lists sev- 
eral benefits of their plan to the 

on-flying taxpayer. This tax- 
payer has successively invested 
in waterways, railroads and 
highways—and always profitably 

—because each of these systems 
has improved his standard of 
living. Air facilities would bring 
another significant advance in 
living standards. Good transpor- 
tation would be available to the 
remotest backwoods communi- 
ties; the aircraft industry could 

ontinue as a large employer of 
men and capital, and pay much 
faxes; and if a public works pro- 
gram is needed after the war, 
this would be a good one. 

All plans for promoting private 
flying look toward a plentiful sup- 
ply of landing facilities. One vet- 
ran pilot, graduate of the barn- 
Storming days when forced land- 


* * 
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| Landing Places Held Key 


o Private Flying 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ings were frequent, suggests that 
a landing strip be installed every 
five miles along all the federal 
highways. This would result in 
about 25,000 strips located along 
the main travel paths, but he adds 
that this would be just a begin- 


ning of what we ought to have. 
* * * 


Michigan’s Example 


Is Cited 

ANOTHER PROPOSAL is the 
establishment of sky parks by the 
states, or the federal government, 
located in the national parks or 
on other public lands to which 
Americans might want to fly. 
Others have suggested state sky- 
ways, separate and subordinate to 
the federal system of airways, 
operated and designed particularly 
for use by private fliers. 

Michigan sportsmen have for 
many years been flying to their 
favorite hunting and fishing 
grounds in summer and winter, 
and recently the state has begun 
a systematic program of provid- 
ing landing facilities near its 
scenic and sporting points of 
interest. These will be called 
Sky Camps, and living quarters 
will be available for visitors who 


come by air. 
+o * * 


Planes Compared 


To Automobiles 

THE SECOND factor important 
in postwar private flying is the 
kind and cost of the plane to be 
used by the average American. The 
Gordian knot here is that the items 
of expense and convenience have 
restricted the number of planes to 
a@ very small number. Cost has 
been high because quantity manu- 
facture has been impossible, and 
many have not bought planes be- 
cause the cost is high and the air- 
plane has not been a useful and 
convenient private vehicle. 

The automobile industry went 
around in a vicious circle like 
this in its early days, and finally 
produced a car at a price many 
purchasers could afford, and 
thereby accomplished quantity 
production with low cost for a 
vehicles of high value. 

Lack of landing places has al- 
ways been one of the limiting fac- 
tors in airplane use. Most cities 
today have their airports. A few 
spots attractive to tourists have 
landing facilities. Very few small 
towns have anything more than a 
pasture or makeshift landing field 
to make air travel possible for 
their residents. 


Plane-Car 


Combination 


IF QUANTITY production re- 
sults in a plane so inexpensive that 
the average American can afford 
both an airplane and an automo- 
bile, many of the 27,000,000 car 
owners will be tempted to buy 
and use both. 

If, however, a combination 
plane and automobile appears— 
one which will serve as a flying 
vehicle and also give service on 
the ground—many of the 27,000,- 
000 will replace their cars with 
the plane-car, and most of them 
will at least consider both the 
plane-car and the automobile 
before buying either. 


* * 


* Location: Just a few steps from 
business centers, State Street 
stores, theaters, night clubs. 


* Comfort: Spacious rooms with 
new, modern furnishings. 


* Service: Prompt and friendly. 


* Economy: Wide selection from $3 up. 


18 SOUTH 


PUP AS EER ea EET -- 


in the Heart of Downtown Chicago 


CHICAGO 


31—(917) 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


Reaching an estimated 50,000 readers engaged 
Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) 
for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers 
signed with your name and address at regular rates, but where replies 
Care Automotive News, Detroit” these words are FREE, and replies are 
$7 per inch, per insertion. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


fated hae 
WANT AD DEPT., 


OTe Eb arate e 


HELP WANTED 


REPUTABLE MANUFACTURER of well 
established national line of Automotive 
Replacement Parts, desires the services 
of an alert, capable Sales Manager. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for the right man. 
Give full particulars, including previous 
experience, salary, education, etc. Ad- 
dress reply to Box 509, c/o Automotive 
News Detroit 2. 


SERVICE MANAGER—Large Chevrolet 
Dealer in Central Michigan has opening 
for experienced Chevrolet Service Man- 

. Man employed must be able to 
take complete charge of Service Depart- 
in your reply state your age, 
experience, compensation desired. Excel- 
lent opportunity for permanent position 
now, and for postwar it is limitless, at 
income determined by results. Address 
Box 514, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED—Experienced Dodge Parts Man- 


tor situated 
Pennsylvania City of 135,000 population. 


ice. Will pay top salary and bonus. 
Box 516, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


EXPERIENCED CHEVROLET PARTS 
MANAGER for large Chevrolet dealer 
located in wonderful Wyoming city. Ap- 
Pplicant ‘ must be thoroughly competent 
and capable of managing and merchan- 
dising an excellent parts business. Top 
Salary and bonus. Box 526, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


AUTOMOTIVE-ENGINEER—College grad- 
uate with experience in lubrication. For 
Technical Sales and development work. 
Please include full details. Reply Box 
496, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY any number new “Ford, 
Lincoln and Mercury cars and Ford 
trucks—all models. Wire or write 
STEEL CITY MOTORS, INC., 3131 
Forbes 8t., Pittsburgh, Pennu. (May- 
flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 


MOTOR COMPANY, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


25 NEW 1942 NASH CARS for sale. 
equipped with Nash Heater. Price— 
Full Retail—F.O.B. Hartford, Conn. 
Johnson Auto Company—Nash Distribu- 
tor. Phone 2-3203. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


WANT BIG DEALERSHIP retail or retail 
and wholesale, West preferred. Have 
my full time, my 25 years experience as 
dealer and up to $200,000 cash to invest. 
Box 525, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


CASH FOR DEALERSHIP including 
buildings, Pennsylvania location prefer- 
red, other states considered. New car 
potential 200 or more. All replies confi- 
dential. F. R. Lang, 751 N.E. 72nd 
Terrace, Miami 38, Florida. 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 


NEED LARGE QUANTITY LYONS LUP- 
TON steel bins complete. Also steel 
counters. Mail description and prices. 
Howard Motors, 2100 Canal Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 





STATION WAGONS 


STATION WAGONS FOR SALE, FORDS 
—MERCURYS. MONART MOTORS 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Kindly insert the following 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


1942 BUICK 5-PASSENGER CONVERTI- 
BLE COUPE, five 1941 Chevrolets, two 
1941 Buicks, 1941 Chrysler New Yorker, 
1942 Dodge Sedan, six 1941 Plymouths. 
The Chambers Motor Company, New 
Castle, Pa. (Phone 5130.) 


FIVE SLIGHTLY USED 1942 CARS; 
Four 1942 Chevrolet master deluxe two 
door sedans equipped with heater, de- 
froster, and matched high tread tires— 
$1050 each. One 1942 Chrysler highland- 
er four door sedan, beautiful condition, 
excellent matched tires, radio, heater— 
maroon finish—$1400. 

ALSO 1941 Chevrolet, Plymouth, Pontiac 
convertible coupe. CALL — WRITE — 
PHONE MALLON SUBURBAN MOTORS, 
445 Main Street, East Orange, New 
Jersey. (Orange 5-3900.) 


75 TO 100 CARS ON HAND at all times. 


New arrivals daily. 
1010 Market Street, 


No mailing list. 
Dinow Auto Sales, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


BUICK, CADILLAC, 1941-7 passenger Im- 
perials and Sedan. Cadillac 1940 7 
passenger Sedan. Exceptional low mile- 
age. Original owner cars. F-E-L-Z, 
1132 Diversey Bivd., Chicago. 


’41 CHEVROLET SPORT SEDAN, clean— 
heater, radio. °42 Nash 600 Victoria, 
conditioned air, $1,145.00 each. Also 
4263 Nash Ambassador Coupe, Brougham 
cruising gear, conditioned air, radio, 
$1,495.00. All good rubber. Box 530, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WE HAVE FOR WHOLESALE: An un- 


usually fine group of desirable, late 
model cars. We invite your inspection 
JACOB-BROS., 245 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Good, clean, used cars for sale 
wholesale. We can supply what 
you want. BLANTON DUNN, 
INC. ADMIRAL WILSON 
BLVD., CAMDEN, N. J. 


ATTENTION USED CAR BUYERS—Con- 
necticut’s largest automobile dealer offers 
at wholesale 150 low mileage, clean 
used cars 1936-42. All makes, all models 
and types. Shipping to South and West 
daily. Buy direct and avoid New York 
dealers, middleman profits. CAPITOL 
MOTORS, INC., Dodge & Plymouth Dis- 
tributors, 368 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Cord Supercharger 


Four Door custom built sedan, Beverley 
body, radio and heater. Five slightly used 
white side wall 750x16 tires, true mileage 
44836. Wili sell or trade. Box 422, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


300 USED CARS—’37 to ’42. All Makes 
ALWAYS carried in stock. We can 
supply what you want Pronto! Ship- 
ments made every day to dealers all 
ever the country. Call er write Mr. 
Swiney, STerling 6711 or Hiland 3400, 
SHEARER CHEVROLET, 7244 Man- 
chester, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


USED CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6326, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
br Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 

aho. 


5229 CASS AVE., 


in all branches of the automotive industry from 
PER WORD for one 


insertion or 25¢ per word 
as one word. Ads may be 
are sent to “Box No....., 
forwarded, unopened, day 


DETROIT 2, MICH. 


PARTS WANTED 


WANTED; 1937 GRAHAM 6 Supercharger 
motor cylinder head, new or used. Alling 
& Miles, 82 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED: COMPLETE SEDAN body with 
dash for 1936 Nash Amb. Six. Follestad- 
Nash, Inc., Everett, Washington. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


1942 CHEVROLET FOUR DOOR sedan 
body. Practically new but needs some 
body repairs. Price, $225 as is. 

529, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


TRUCKS FOR SALE 


NEW FORD 1% TON, yard and one-half 
dump body trucks. Some have gov- 
ernurs, pintle and tow hooks, etc. Most 
are equipped with 700 x 20 8-ply duals. 
STEUART MOTOR COMPANY, 6th and 
New York Avenue, Washington 1, D. C. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE, THREE FORD 1942 134” 
-B. stake bodies, $75 each, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Box 527, 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


HIGH PRESSURE JENNY CAR WASHER 
and steam cleaner. Portable. Just over- 
hauled. Box 515, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


(railway): Swiveling Flanging to allow 
any automotive vehicle use of the pri- 
vate rignts of way. Box 520, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


1941 HARLEY DAVIDSON SERVACAR 
low mileage, in perfect shape, and also 
1937 Servacar. Box 521, c/o Automo- 
tive News, Detroit 2. 


WILL BUY tire stocks, all makes, all 
Box 524, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


92 NEW KINGHAM TRAILERS. Lengths 
14’ to 30’. 
4-Wheelers, Tandems. 
livery on PD321. 
INC., Toledo, Ohio. 


Immediate de- 
MIDDLEKAUFF, 


AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 
at 10:30 am. 

Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 
FOR DEALERS ONLY 
WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Cairo, DL 


Address all Box Ne. replies in care ef Autemotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detreist 


word Want Advertisement, under proper heading in the next 


(1) or (3) editions of AuTomMoTive Nuws, for which find enclosed $ 


of TEN CENTS (10¢) per word for one insertion or Twenty-five cents (25¢) per word for three inser- 
tions. (No charge for Box Number address when replies are sent in care of AUToMoTive Ngws.) 
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Vans, Chassis, Flats, Semis,“ ~ 






Aoi 


FAR AFIELD 


HE big doors of De Soto plants now open day and night 


for the continuous passage of arms —to the remotest 





corners of the globe. The DeSoto trademark of today is 






a kind of craftsmanship that increases the efficiency of 






guns, gives flight to the deadliest of bombers, provides 






fighting mobility for some of the toughest vehicles of war. 






DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 












Bofors Cannon for Anti-Aircraft defense on 
land and sea contain vital parts from De Soto. 





In naval action throughout the world there’s a 
touch of De Soto too. 





“Bodies for Bombers” have been produced 
by De Soto for many months. 








DISPLAYED BY DE SOTO DEALERS 


This De Soto sign means top-notch service 
§ I 





> 8 s , : —— > Pts 
and ample part supply for the care and SERVICE 
maintenance of De Soto products of peace. ore y 
* * * <1 Tanks and fighting vehicles get many of their 
War Bonds are Your Personal Investment in Victory basic parts from De Soto shops and artisans. 







TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., EASTERN WAR TIME 





